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CHAPTER I. 



DISAPPOINTMENT THE FIRST CHAPTER OF LIFE ; 
OR, vavasour's STORY. 

More than ten years since, I was sitting alone 
one morning in a small room of a large house 
overlooking Hyde Park. 

Never mind who I am. This is not an auto- 
biography. — Let time plead against the impu- 
tation of prejudice. After ten years, even a 
woman may say what she knows about others 
without extenuating, or setting down aught in 
malice. 

I was sitting alone, having just returned from 
a well-known church, where well-dressed folks 
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were wont to resort to hear what a male member 
of the congregation called " most gentlemanly 
sermons," when the door of my snuggery was 
thrown open to admit a morning visitor — Mr. 
Vavasour. 

It is a very romantic name, and the bearer 
looked worthy of it; although at that time he 
would have been a drawing-room hero, had his 
patronymic even been Smith or Jones, for he 
had recently come into possession of a large 
fortune, through the death of an uncle. 

But I am bound to add that once upon a 
time, not long before, he was not thought a hero 
at all, except by sentimental young ladies, who 
never can dissociate a tall, fine figure, long fair 
hair, and a face like a Greek statue, from what 
a hero ought to be. Even his own sister, the 
pearl of Hyde Park matrons, had pronounced 
him mauvais ton. She, Mrs. Brandon, was a 
worshipper of things as they are, and he an 
infidel in all concerning her social faith. But 
then she was rich, and he was poor. Now, he 
had got money, and money works miracles. 

If I tell you any more about him, he will 
have nothing left to say for himself; and be 
came that morning to tell me " the story of his 
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life." Yet he looked so pale and agitated that 
I purposely gave him time to collect himself by 
common-place remarks. After saying "yes" 
and " no," at random, he suddenly interrupted 
me — 

" She is now in London." 

" Who ?" I asked. 

" Your future friend," he answered. 

" That depends, sir," said I haughtily. 

" On what ?" 

" On her. — You. Her husband." 

" He has nothing to do with it." 

"Then neither will I." 

Vavasour looked angry for a moment, and 
then grieved. After a short silence, he said — 

" You speak with the energy of a woman 
who, recently married, can see no need of any 
friendship but a husband's." 

"And the friend you recommend me?" I 
asked sarcastically. 

"Is not, I fear, so happily situated," he 
answered with a solemnity which rebuked my 
flippancy. 

"Well, Vavasour," I replied, "we have 
known each other a long time, and we will not 
quarrel. Tell me all about it, — her, I mean " 

B 2 
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This was not so easy ; but at last he began : 
" When Rhoda was a child, I liked her. I 
am not fond of children generally ; but she set 
me thinking. She was not pretty, nor clever, 
and so her father's guests were spared the inflic- 
tion of the gamut, and the triumph of all the 
primers. The child would not be stuffed and 
exhibited. But, when I was staying at the house 
of her parents one long vacation, I found out 
that she studied a great deal in her own way, 
books of quaint poetry, flowers, birds, and sun- 
shine. She had nobody to talk to about these 
things, for she was an only child. Her father 
was always in his counting-house, ' counting 
out his money/ and her mother thought the 
fine mansion which came of it much more im- 
portant than the thoughts of her daughter. Her 
governess said she was stupid, and Rhoda be- 
lieved her. This made the child more shy and 
sensitive than ever, and so it was difficult for 
me to persuade her to let me be her friend. 
But at last I managed to walk and talk a great 
deal with the little girl, and it was good for me. 
" Years passed. I never went again to her 
father's house. After leaving College, you know 
I was a wanderer. I was a poor man then, and 
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nobody wanted my company. But I heard, 
through my sister, that little Rhoda had grown 
into a queer, dreamy girl, decidedly ugly ; and 
that she was sent to Germany for her education. 
I had forgotten her, when caprice detained me 
in the island of Nonnenworth on the Rhine. 
You smile at the thought of such a vagabond 
within the shade of this island's hallowed old 
Kloster, but I confess that the good fare of the 
Hotel, into which it was metamorphosed, helped 
to stay the feet of my pilgrimage. 

" One evening, I lay under the linden-trees 
smoking, and looking at the reflection of old 
Rolandseck in the river. The sight of a moun- 
tain always rebukes my idleness ; but the grey 
ruin which crowns it, as in this case, checks my 
ambition. Cui bono ? It all comes to the same 
thing at last, — Decay." 

" Progress," I suggested. 

" Well," continued Vavasour, " I was won- 
dering about that very thing, progress, and 
which was its best type, the abode of Roland, 
Charlemagne's warrior, on the height above the 
ever-flowing river, — the convent of my island, 
(where the nuns were permitted to die out one 
by one, by the great Napoleon), or the hotel, the 
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Gasthaus, into which the sacred precincts had 
been converted. Digestion having been well ad- 
ministered unto by mine host of the Gasthaus, 
I was not disposed to dispute the majesty of 
Strong Will, as I lay with my cigar under the 
linden-trees, and began to think everything good 
that bore its stamp. Its manifestations were 
all touched by the light of the setting sun. 
A crimson hue rested on the 'ruined arch 
in proud decay/ from beneath which Char- 
lemagne's warrior had ridden forth to do his 
work; it rested on the vineyards that have been 
planted on the mountain-side, now that war 
has given place to industry, and it rested on the 
green island where the victor of modern days 
disputed with women their right to a life which, 
I suppose, bespeaks the greatest conquest of 
all — that over self.* I was so dazzled by 

* At the intercession of the Empress Josephine, Na- 
poleon decreed that the secularization of Nonnenworth 
should he deferred till after the death of its pious 
inhabitants, on condition that the sisterhood was not 
enlarged. Death gradually contracted the circle ; hut, 
when the Abbess herself was laid in the grave, the sur- 
viving members of this little community voluntarily bade 
farewell to their island home, and turned themselves 
adrift on the world to which they were as " pilgrims 
and strangers." 
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that glorious sunset, rippling the deep river 
with gold, that I shut my eyes. When I 
opened them again, I saw a little boat sailing 
on a stream of light, but I was annoyed because 
it seemed making for my island. I had pur- 
posely taken refuge there to avoid the shoals of 
tourists who 'do* the fabled Rhine. I threw 
away my cigar ; and, moving a few steps fur- 
ther from the river, lay down again and fell 
asleep. I did not sleep long, for when I woke, 
it was still light, though one star was visible. I 
had been dreaming of the nuns chanting vespers, 
but now, awake, I heard a soft, clear voice, singing 
somewhere near me. It was a woman's voice. 
I started up, and looked about me ; and then, 
through the branches of the tree that concealed 
me, I saw a little lady in a white dress, curiously 
examining something in her hand, which turned 
out to be my cigar-case. This island is said to 
have once belonged to fairies, but, as Oberon 
and Puck never smoked cigars, she looked round 
with surprise, at a loss to imagine who could 
have left it on the mossy ground. At last, she 
threw it down angrily, or as if afraid that poor 
Bottom's head and ears would come out of it ; 
but having picked it up again, still held it in 
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her hand, when I went forward to claim my 
property. 

" ' Are you Titania ?' " I asked. 

" She looked up curiously into my face, put 
out her hand, drew it back, laughed, blushed, 
and at last said demurely, — 

" ' Nay, sir ; who are you V 

" I did not answer, for as I stood looking at 
her graceful little figure, and half wistful and 
half merry face, I was thinking what a capital 
fairy-queen she would make. Her straw hat 
had fallen back, and her hair hung in long curls, 
on which the sunset seemed to linger like an 
aureole. Moving a step towards her, my foot 
struck against something in the grass. It was 
her book, which she had let fall from her hand, 
to pick up my cigar-case. 

" l Allow me/ I said, offering to restore the 
book to her, ' or, is exchange no robbery V 

" ' Do you barter gifts, sir ?' she asked, ' there 
are rosebuds embroidered on this/ 

" l But/ said I, ' they are discoloured by 
smoke and time/ 

" * Yes, you are right, sir, to cast away what 
is worn out in your service/ 

"Her petulant satire made me laugh. It 
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was so discrepant — childish, and yet so womanly. 
Half to myself, I said, — 

' c Though she be but little, she is fierce.' 

" ' Pray, sir, don't quote Shakspeare, but give 
me back my book. Little, indeed!' and she 
tossed her head. ' Nothing but low and little !' 

" ' I once knew somebody/ said I, ' who, 
though she was very little indeed, was not at aU 
"low."' 

"She blushed and started, and then I added, — 

" ' If you are not Titania, you are Rhoda.' 

" l Ah/ she said, archly, 'you have peeped in 
the fly-leaf of my book.' 

" ' No/ I answered, 'not at the fly-leaf, but at 
the first fair page where characters are inscribed.' 

" c But you did not know me at first ?' she 
said, as she put her hand in mine. ' You had 
forgotten who worked your cigar-case.' 

" I did not answer, and she asked again, 
timidly, — 

" ' Did you know me ?' 

"'No.' 

" And, indeed, how could I ? It amused me 
to remember sister Brandon's description of 

b 3 
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Rhoda's ugliness. What judges women are of 
each other ! 

" ' How came you here ? Why ?' I asked. 

" Of course, I meant why in preference to 
stopping at a more frequented place; she an- 
swered, — 

" ' Don't laugh at me if I tell you why. But 
I'm not afraid of you, because you look just the 
same as when you were so kind to me. I have 
not forgotten — ' and she stopped, with a blush 
and arch smile. 

" « Well, go on, Rhoda. Why ?' 

" She drew closer to me, and, in a low voice, 
said, — 

" * I thought I should like to tread the 
ground where Hildegunda was buried, and to 
gather flowers from it.' 

" ' You are still an odd child, Rhoda, and I 
don't think Germany has improved you.' 

" I laughed, until tears came to her eyes. At 
last, to soothe her, I confessed that her super- 
stition was not confined to Germany, by telling 
her of a sceptical, strong-headed friend of mine, 
' a barrister, who uprooted some grass from his 
wife's grave, and, treasuring it above all things, 
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lived with it constantly before him among his 
law-books. 

" ' Your friend was a sceptic/ she observed 
quietly ; ? but nevertheless, he believed that 
what he had loved could not perish.' 

" ' But Hildegunda V I asked, ' was she not 
a myth V 

" * Impalpable to modern faith, 1 she answered, 
as if vexed or offended. 

" ' Tell me all about her,' I said. 

" And Rhoda did so, as the moon rose from 
behind the mountain, to which she pointed, and 
silvered the ancient ruin on its summit, while 
fairies seemed to be dancing among the dark 
foliage, and light and shade alternately quivered 
on the restless bosom of the great river. 

" She told the old story — old yet ever new ; 
how a woman's heart had waited, and how her 
love had been stronger than death ; how Hilde- 
gunda had prayed upon the mountain-top for 
the return of her betrothed from the wars, and 
how, when she heard he was dead, she vowed 
to devote the rest of her days to prayer for his 
soul in the convent of the island on the river 
beneath. Then, how her lover returned, and 
found his bride a nun for his sake, and how 
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they henceforth lived in sight of each other, 
always loving, but never meeting, though their 
united prayers offered sweet incense to Heaven 
from mountain and valley every night and 
morning. 

" * And only fancy/ added Rhoda, ' when at 
last he saw her buried, which he did, looking 
down upon this island from that old castle 
above !' 

" ' Well, it's a touching story, Rhoda/ said I. 
' But are your parents with you ?' 

"No; they were not with her; only Mrs. 
Prim, the housekeeper, who used to be her 
nurse, and a foreign man-servant, who acted as 
courier. Her parents were at Wiesbaden, and 
she was on her way from school to join them, 
and had asked leave to stay here one night. 

" At this moment, Mrs. Prim herself appeared, 
and stopped in wrathful wonder at seeing her 
young charge in conversation with a gentleman ; 
but, when she found out who I was, declared 
that it was strange anybody she (Prim) knew 
should be in such a lonely, outlandish place; 
and, so saying, she carried Rhoda off. 

" The next morning, we met again ; and, as 
our routes were the same, we set sail together. 
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It was a lovely morning when we left Nonnen- 
worth." 

Vavasour stopped abruptly. At last, he went 
on : 

" We joined her parents, and they were glad 
to see me, feeling isolated abroad, in spite of the 
respect due to the great yellow coach with which 
they had encumbered themselves. Many of 
the German people thought Rhoda's father was 
the Lord- Mayor of London, at least, when he 
drove out, but he was only an alderman on his 
travels for the first time. His • lady' grumbled 
at everything; but, after listening meekly to 
Mamma's grievances, and reading all the Money- 
Market and City Intelligence from the English 
papers which were forwarded to Papa, Rhoda 
was at liberty to roam about with me." 

Again Vavasour paused, declaring that he 
feared to, tire my patience — but, when I relieved 
such scruples, he rapidly continued — 

" One evening, Rhoda and I found ourselves 
alone in the garden behind the Kursaal, at 
Wiesbaden. We had taken a walk (while the 
Alderman was sitting over his wine, and his 
wife was sleeping) as far as the ruins of Son- 
nenberg, beyond. I sat down to rest in the 
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Kursaal Garden, but Rhoda ran off to gather 
a rose. Presently, she came back with it, slowly ; 
and, standing by my side, began to pluck off 
the leaves. I asked her what she meant — for 
she was generally tender with flowers, and could 
not bear to see them die. 

" She shook her head and laughed ; then 
blushed, and flung the half-mutilated rose away 
from her. 

" ' Why did you do that f I asked. 

" Placing her hand on mine, she replied — 

" * I must not tell you, brother J 

" It was the first time she called me so. I 
let her hand drop. Then, after a moment's 
silence, I proposed that we should re-enter the 
Kursaal. 

" It was crowded. The air was hot and op- 
pressive, and the musicians were making a harsh, 
discordant noise. 

" At length, 1 felt somebody touch my arm ; 
not that on which Rhoda was leaning. It was 
Madame de Villemain, a person I could not 
introduce to her. So I hurried off to give her 
in charge of her mother at the hotel. 

" Then, not knowing what to do, alone and 
dejected, I went to the gaming-tables. 
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" Madame de Villemain was playing. The 
luck was against her, and she asked me to try 
mine in her behalf. I did so, and won. I had 
often played before, but never so madly as now. 
I did not care for the money, but I could not 
tear myself away. At last, I was a great loser. 
I then went out again into the open air. Just 
as I was passing the doorway, Madame de Ville- 
main stopped me, saying — 

"'I suppose, Monsieur Vavasour, the pale 
little girl on your arm to-night never played 
any game at all in her life, did she ?' 

" I looked at her rouged face with disgust 
and surprise. 

" ' Oh, no V she went on. l Mademoiselle is 
so infantine, so in the dear, delightful premiere 
jeunesse y that it's quite funny to think — now 
n'est ce pas, Monsieur Vavasour — that she will 
soon become a wife ?' 

"'A wife!' I cried. 

"'Yes!' she answered. 'Eh — Mon Dieul 
and don't you know — but, of course, you do — 
that she has been fiancee since her childhood. 
She will be married soon/ 

Presently, in the early grey of the morning, I 
found myself again wandering towards the ruins 
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of Sonnenberg alone, under the apple and walnut- 
trees. 

" It is pleasaut to cool one's self in this way 
after a night's dissipation. 

" At mid-day, we started afresh on our journey, 
the alderman, his wife, myself, and my sister, 
Rhoda. We were travelling to Italy. The 
elders of our party grew more and more discon- 
tented as they went southward, for they felt 
that the simple people among whom we some- 
times found ourselves, are not so likely ' to be put 
out of countenance by a teaspoon, if it be of 
gold instead of silver,' as we are. The sight of 
the civic dignitary swearing at the unmacadam- 
ized roads from the window of his great yellow 
coach only elicited an extra puff of smoke from 
the pipe of the bystander. 

" I was cross, too ; for Rhoda, — my sister, you 
know, — was always talking of the glory of ' Ex- 
celsior' among the mountains ; but I found that 
the upward paths she trod so easily were cold 
and slippery to me. 

" When we were at length in Italy, I quar- 
relled with her even about her favourite Goethe. 
She liked his Tasso, but I declared that he was 
a German Tasso, ' untinged by the warm colours 
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of the south/ In fact, from agreeing about 
everything under the sun, we could never now 
see anything in the same light, and Rhoda often 
asked her brother, ' was he angry ?' 

" She did so even when we drove into Rome. 
I had been there before, and well remembered 
my first enthusiasm ; but now I was sullen, and 
would not respond to the joy and reverence of 
the little girl at my side, so that she cried, and 
I laughed ; yet I hated myself when I saw her 
tears, but soon found there were more than 
enough to dry them. Somehow, Rhoda was 
popular in Rome. It was her first entrance 
into society. She was not conscious how much 
she was admired by many swarthy Italians. 
She sang exquisitely, and spoke the language to 
perfection. 

" One night I was standing in the small 
inner room of the Palazzo A, looking into the 
large salon adjoining, which was filled with 
guests. Rhoda was singing there, and a crowd 
had gathered round the piano, so that I heard 
without seeing her. 

" All of a sudden, in the middle of her song, 
her voice ceased. There was a moment's si- 
lence. Then the crowd pressed forward to see 
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what was the matter, and with it, myself. 
Somehow, I pushed my way through, and at 
last beheld Rhoda standing in the midst, pale 
with agitation, yet struggling to compose her- 
self. At a glance I knew this, from a peculiar 
quivering of the under lip I had observed at 
such times from her childhood. She did not 
see me. She was looking with eyes of en- 
treaty, as if for forbearance, into the face of a 
stranger, an Englishman, who supported her. 
I had never seen him before, but I knew — I 
never doubted — who he was. Yes, this was 
her affianced husband. 

" I stood still, but her mother went bustling 
towards her, and spoke some sharp words to 
her, though she shook hands with the stranger. 
He, Rhoda's betrothed, drew his fingers through 
his hair, adjusted his stiff cravat, and then look- 
ing down upon the trembling little creature at 
his side with sublime condescension, observed 
to her mother — 

" ' Why — ha, madam, it's my fault/ I went 
a step nearer, and then, though he lowered his 
voice, I heard him add — 'Thought I would 
give her a pleasant surprise, you know. Had 
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no idea — couldn't have flattered myself — of the 
effect I should produce/ 

" I felt inclined to strike him, but he suddenly 
moved away with Rhoda on his arm. I fol- 
lowed. She did not know I was near her. 
There was some delay about the carriages. A 
great many people were waiting in the ante- 
chamber, and among them Madame de Ville- 
main. She nodded and spoke to Rhoda's be- 
trothed, and he — yes, he — the just protector of 
that innocent child, introduced her to the woman 
gambler. Angels of light and darkness! it 
was no sight for me, her brother, to see. I 
rushed out. The next morning, I was far from 
the city of the Seven Hills, as if they had been 
seven plagues. 

" 1 don't know what I meant to do, but the 
next thing I remember is, that I was lying 
in a hovel, — miles away from Rome, — sick 
of a fever. The doctor came, and told me I 
had been ill three weeks. He was alarmed 
when I insisted on returning to Rome, but I 
did so, and found that the alderman and his 
wife had left for England a fortnight before, 
with the young Signorina and her lover. 
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" All else that I could hear about them was, 
that the young lady was ill when she started, 
and had been so for days before. 

" Then I, too, set off for England. 

" At Dover, I took up a paper while waiting 
for the train, and in it I read the alderman's 
death and Rhoda's marriage." 

" What did you do ?" I asked, as he turned 
abruptly and looked out at the window. 

"Ran away," he answered, with a short, 
bitter laugh ; " went off to the top of Lebanon, 
and strayed about the East for three years." 

" And she ?" 

It was a moment before he looked round 
again and faced me ; then he said — 

" She found out that her father had died a 
bankrupt, and that her husband's father had 
disinherited him because he married her." 

" Then she was not rich, after all ?" 

" No, she had not a shilling." 

" Then her husband married her for love?" 

Again Vavasour laughed, and shortly an- 
swered — 

" No, for money." 

Seeing my bewilderment, he added-^ 

" He thought she would be rich, and so he 
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laurried on the match when her father was dying, 
because he had debts of his own, which he 
wanted her money to pay, and he dreaded the 
delay of mourning." 

" Is she happy ?' f I timidly asked. 
Vavasour's face turned pale. At last, he 
said evasively — 

" I do not see her often. The first time, 
when 1 came back to England, she shewed me 
her child, — a little boy." 
" Are they in want ?' 

" No," said Vavasour, confusedly, " not now." 
" Has his father forgiven them ?" 
" No." 

" Then where do they get money ?" 
Vavasour blushed scarlet. In an instant, he 
went on in a rattling tone — 

"Rhoda's husband used to be one of my 
sister Brandon's heroes. She will tell him so, 
perhaps, when she finds out they are living in 
a pretty house near her." 

" You are unkind, Vavasour, but it is because 
you are idle." 

" It is my destiny to be idle. I am not the 
' coming man.' I can't find anything to do, 
because I have a conscience. ' A hero has no 
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conscience.' The most conscientious person is a 
quiet looker-on." 

" Yourself, for example !" 

" No, I am going away again. I leave you 
to play that part." 

" Well, Vavasour, I will try to be Rhoda's 
friend." 

" Heaven bless you for that !" 

He wrung my hand, kissed it, and was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SIR JACOB GOLDING. 

After Vavasour had left, I remembered that 
he had not told me the surname of my future 
friend. How should I find her out? But I 
was startled by a thundering knock at the door, 
and another visitor was announced — 

Sir Jacob Golding. 

He was a gourmand, a banker, and a new- 
made city knight. Some said his title had been 
conferred on him by mistake ; but he always 
called his wife " my lady," and when he told 
his butler to remember so to address her, that 
functionary bowed, and answered, "Yes, my 
Lord/' 

" Ah, my dear young lady — how d' ye do ?" 
he exclaimed, extending towards me the third 
and fourth fingers of his fat right hand, while 
the forefinger and thumb enclosed a pinch of 
snuff. 
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" Glad to find you at home this fine morn- 
ing — wanted to give you a word of advice before 
your husband's party to-morrow — not given up 
his bachelor tricks yet— eh, eh ! ha ha ! Must 
not expect to see you among us, I suppose ?" 

" I should be in your way, Sir Jacob ; I can't 
play at cards. I don't know a knave from a 
king." 

" Then," said he, in a fatherly tone, and 
touching my shoulder with his stout little finger, 
on which was a fine diamond ring, that seemed 
too tight for it — " Then don't give us up your 
drawing-room. We wouldn't turn you out for 
the world." 

I made a demure bow, and said, " Engaged 
elsewhere for the evening." 

He took a long pinch of snuff, and his small 
eyes twinkled as if to say, "conquered my 
ground." 

" And above all things," he went on, " don't 
give yourself any trouble about our supper." 

I must have looked guilty, for the suggestion 
convicted me of not having been sufficiently 
on hospitable thoughts intent to do so. He 
blew his nose in a large silk pocket-handkerchief, 
as red as his face, and then went on, laying one 
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forefinger on the back of the other, as if for 
enumeration, and speaking slowly. 

" Take no trouble about our supper. My lady 
never does. Anything will do for us fellows. 
Something substantial, of course, but simple as 
possible. Young ladies, like you, only like syl- 
labub and sentiment, eh? — Ha, ha! But I 
say, a fine piece of roast-beef, uncut, full of 
gravy. Then, a pair or so of cold chickens, 
and wild fowl of some sort. A raised pie, that's 
always in favour — well made, you know. Lob- 
ster salad, that's good. Some like hot soup to 
begin with; but I don't, unless it's turtle. 
Then, you know, just a few tarts, jellies, creams, 
custards, or cakes ; all quite plain, you see. None 
of your French kickshaws for us rough fellows. 
I always keep to English cookery, so does my 
lady, and with such good wine as your hus- 
band's — he manages the wine, I suppose ?" 

I bowed, overwhelmed. He went on again, 
persuasively. 

" And one thing more — just one thing — only 
a little Trifle," and he chuckled at his bad pun. 

I laughed. He then grew lachrymose. 

" Excuse me, my dear, but I know you must 
feel things strange just yet. My lady would 

vol. I. c 
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have come with me to-day to help you on, but 
she's not what she used to be. She has never 
held up her head properly, since our son's mar- 
riage." 

Again he hemmed to clear his voice, crossed 
his legs, and began his story with the original 
sentiment. 

" Sharper than a serpent's tooth it is to have 
a thankless child ;" to which he amended, " par- 
ticularly when it's a boy. We never had but 
one, ma'am, my lady and me. And now he's 
married." 

" But that is not so bad, Sir Jacob ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, I tell you it is," he answered, 
with a sudden violence that startled me. 

" It's shameful, it's wicked, it's degrading, — 
the girl was a beggar." 

I did not answer. He took an immense 
pinch of snuff again, which composed his nerves, 
for in a minute he went on in a maudlin tone : 

" And he, too, so religiously brought up ! It's 
not for me to boast, but I may say the truth, 
that there never was a Sunday but he went with 
my lady and myself to St. George's church, 
Hanover Square. Why bless you, he could 
find all the places in the prayer-book before 
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he was six years old, and could say, without 
missing a word, all those — what do you call 
em — hymns I mean, about l Dogs delighting 
to bark and bite/ you know." 

" But sir, your son it seems, has not delighted 
to bark and bite ?" 

" He will though, I can tell you," coarsely 
answered my guest. " He's not the man to be 
taken in all his life, by a woman who hadn't a 
penny in the world, and keep her mother into 
the bargain." 

"Is the mother a widow?" I asked with 
some interest. 

" Yes," he answered, with intense disgust, " a 
bankrupt's widow. I told my son that their 
affairs were rotten ; but he wouldn't believe mc, 
and married the little beggar in spite of me." 

" Is she good ?" I asked. " Is she amiable ? 
Oh, Sir Jacob, depend upon it, you will some 
day be reconciled." 

" Never," replied he, with a fierce oath ; 
and then, as if in apology, he said — " I am ex- 
cited to-day ; I hear they have come to London, 
and taken a house — in this neighbourhood, too ! 
I can't tell where the money comes from. There's 
no good in it, I'm certain. Why, ma'am, I 

C 2 
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have disinherited him — cut him off with a 
shilling — and how dare he fly in my face like 
that?" 

" Was he long engaged to her?" 

" Pooh !" he exclaimed, with extreme con- 
tempt. " Pooh ! boys' and girls' engagements ; 
what have I to do with them ? They make me 
sick." 

Then, as if the sensation recalled the ne- 
cessity of looking after his digestion, he raised 
his portly person from the easy chair ; and, 
playing with the large seals of his watch, with 
one hand, and holding out the other, said, as 
he bade me farewell — 

" Don't forget the little trifle, my dear." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BRANDONS. 

I went to spend the next day with Mrs. Bran- 
don, the sister of Vavasour, in Eaton Square. 
Mrs. Brandon had been very kind to me, 
and acted as my chaperon during my hus- 
band's frequent absence from London ; for, 
although married, I was then too young to go 
out alone. She was the most beautiful of ma- 
trons — not one of those spiritualized refinements, 
that remind one, as somebody has said, of a 
woman's head poised on a pair of wings, for 
her figure was voluptuously full, although it had 
not yet lost the grace of youth. 

Her white skin contrasted favourably with 
two thick auburn ringlets, that generally, at night 
drooped low on her shoulders, as if abjuring 
the restraint of the shining braids of hair which 
set off the oval of her face to perfection. 

Her husband was a model-man ; a disputative 
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member of the House of Commons during the 
session ; and an active country magistrate when 
the parliamentary season was over, and he went 
down to his place in Somersetshire. He prided 
himself on ' fixed principles/ 

Mr. Brandon was some years older than his 
wife ; his hair was already grey. He was 
stately and handsome. I always felt afraid to 
speak before him, for he looked as if he thought 
your opinion even about trivialities was your 
bond ; that, once having said a thing, you were 
henceforth unalterable and inalienable. 

They had a large family ; the eldest daughter, 
Emmeline, had been introduced that season, and 
was the most lovely young creature I had ever 
seen. She was only sixteen ; it was surprising 
that her mother should have brought her out 
so early. Already, one offer of marriage had 
been refused. It would have been an eligible 
match, but Mr. Brandon rejected the aspirant 
for his daughter's hand, because he, the suitor, 
who was a free talker, but not a free thinker, 
one day declared, at a Greenwich dinner, that 
he " would sell his soul for whitebait." Of 
course, Mr. Brandon could not permit his 
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daughter to wed a man who weighed his soul in 
the scales with a small fish. 

The Brandons were religious ; they had 
found out "how to make the best of both 
worlds." Mrs. Brandon was even a little 
puseyistically inclined, for the books that her 
footman carried for her into church, were em- 
blazoned with gold crosses. 

If there were a skeleton in the Brandons' 
house, it was kept carefully locked up out of 
sight. Sir Jacob Golding paraded his skeleton. 
He petted and loved it. Mrs. Brandon did not 
like anything unsightly. I think I can see her 
now, sitting as she did that morning when I 
went to spend the day with her, over an ivory 
embroidery-frame, in which she was working an 
altar-cloth. Presently, I told her of Sir Jacob 
Golding's visit to me the day before, thinking 
to make her laugh. She looked serious ; — again 
1 rattled on about the " roast-beef and trifle," 
at last she said, 

" Yes, my dear, Sir Jacob is a Gourmand, 
and a thorough John Bull, but you should not 
make fiin of him." 

When she saw I only looked surprised, she 
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went on : " Because he represents a great 
principle." 

"What?" I asked. 

" Wealth," she said, " recollect that it has 
been said, 'the majesty of England is money.'" 

I really thought she was joking, but she was 
not. At last, I timidly ventured to suggest that 
" Sir Jacob is cruel." 

" How ?" she asked, but, as if remembering 
herself, added, " Oh ! I suppose he has told you 
of his dislike to Rhoda." 

" Rhoda !" I exclaimed, " Is it the same 
Rhoda?" 

She looked up inquiringly ; then asked in a 
cold tone — " What do you know about her ?" 

I did not answer. For the first time in my 
life, caution came to my aid, and it whispered 
that it would not do to betray the confidence 
of the brother to the sister. And, for the first 
time, suspicion came ; what, after all, had Vava- 
sour to do with another man's wife, and to what 
had I pledged myself? But Mrs. Brandon went 
on. All women love gossip, and she was 
no exception. 

" The fact is," she said, while stitching away 
at the cross, " it was a disappointment to Sir 
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Jacob and Lady Golding. Rhoda was so poor. 
Her father and Sir Jacob had been old friends — 
both city-men — and the disappointment was the 
greater, because Sir Jacob, when he first gave 
his consent, had reason to think she was an 
heiress. He is quite relentless in his wrath 
against them, and somebody told me a week 
ago, that they are in absolute want." 

" No," I imprudently interrupted. " No, 
Mrs. Brandon, they are very well off, now, and 
coming to live near you." 

" How ?" she asked. 

I shook my head. I did not know ; and, 
certainly if I suspected that Vavasour was the 
benefactor, I would not tell his sister. After a 
short pause, I falteringly asked — 

" Do you think, Mrs. Brandon, that Rhoda 
loves her husband ?" 

" Of course she does," was the decree, "and 
I am sure I do not know who else would have 
been generous enough to marry her." 

" But what an ugly name to give her !" I 
exclaimed, trying to laugh off my confusion. 

" She is not called Golding," answered Mrs. 
Brandon, "her husband's name is Maitland. 
He inherited it with some property from an 

c 3 
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aunt, and now, he keeps the name, though the 
money is long since spent." 

I thought of the model-boy, smoothly re- 
peating Watts' Hymns ; and saw him, brushed 
and combed, in the great pew of St. George's, 
Hanover Square. I thought of Routine, which 
is called Respectability, and Discretion, named 
Virtue. Mrs. Brandon set me so thinking, for 
she had added — 

" The fact is, he was very wild, and played a 
great deal, although he was brought up most 
respectably and virtuously." 

" But when he became a man !" I went on 
to myself, " Was it good that he had never, 
as a child, been tempted to test the practicability 
of the c Divine Watts,' by the canine and feline 
propensities of brothers and sisters ! It is so 
easy to be amiable when we have it all our own 
way. Oh ! the self-satisfied inflation of an un- 
tempted conscience !" 

Just then, Vavasour entered. He did not 
look at all guilty of anything wrong, when he 
came with a light step, and merry voice, into his 
sister's elegant morning-room. 

" In-doors this beautiful day ?" he cried, " I 
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thought," turning to his sister, " that you would 
have been in the park." 

Mrs. Brandon. " No, I am busy. You al- 
ways like, 'Edmund, to make people as idle as 
yourself." 

Vavasour. " Well, I certainly don't make it 
my avocation to work crosses. They come too 
easily of themselves." 

Mrs. Brandon. " Idleness is sinful. Now 
that you are rich, you ought to do something." 

Vavasour, laughing. " That is a new doc- 
trine, sister Brandon ; I only know of one call 
to labour, namely, II faut vivre, and even that 
is only in some poor devil's own opinion, and is 
often responded to by the world as the culprit was 
by the judge, who, when the prisoner excused 
himself for having stolen a loaf, by declaring * I 
must live,' answered, ' I really don't see the 
necessity.' " 
Mrs.Brandon. " But Emulation ! Ambition!" 

Vavasour. " Nothing but grief for the suc- 
cess of your fellow man. You might as well 
incite me to hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness." 

Mrs. Brandon. " You are always profane. 
What do you believe in ?" 
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Vavasour. " Happiness." 

Mrs. Brandon. " Who hath it ?" 

Vavasour. " You, I suppose." 

Mrs. Brandon started, looked round sharply, 
and blushed scarlet. I was surprised. I had 
thought her so happy. What was the skeleton 
— where, — locked up in this house ? 

Vavasour. " No, I don't suppose that your 
happiness is hung up in those velvet curtains, 
or reflected in that great mirror, although you 
look at them so strangely. But your husband, 
sister Brandon, your children — think of them." 

Her hands positively shook as they guided 
her needle, and, as if busy counting her stitches, 
her brow was a little contracted. The flush 
had died out from her face, and left it unnaturally 
white. 

Her brother did not see her as I did, for he 
had turned away to look at some choice flowers 
in another part of the room. Now he came 
back and resumed. 

" Yes, think of your own happiness, Emily, 
and try to impart some of it to others, who have 
not any of their own. Surely, it would be 
doing God's work better than by embroidering a 
cross ?" 
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Mrs. Brandon, rigidly. " Towards whom 
have I failed in my duty ?" 

Vavasour, impatiently. " Oh, pray don't 
talk of duty." 

Mrs. Brandon, sarcastically. " Then in what 
have I not done your pleasure ?" 

Vavasour. " Let us leave off this fencing, 
Emily. Will you call to-morrow on Rhoda — 
on Mrs. Maitland ?" and he blushed as he cor- 
rected himself. 

Mrs. Brandon, frigidly. "That depends." 

(The same words 1 had answered to the same 
request, yesterday.) 

Vavasour. ,€ On what ?" 

Mrs. Brandon. " Whether I can do so con- 
sistently. It was only just now that I heard 
she and her husband are no longer poor." 

Vavasour turned a reproachful glance towards 
me, but I boldly named the name of Sir Jacob 
Golding. He looked re-assured of my dis- 
cretion, then he answered : 

" But as you are now told that they are no 
longer guilty of that worst crime, poverty, sister 
Brandon, your scruples are removed ?" 

Mrs. Brandon, " Where did they get the 
money ? How ?" 
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Vavasour, confusedly. " You may be re- 
assured on that point." 

Mrs. Brandon. " And how do you know ?" 

He did not answer, but walked impatiently 
away. Presently, he came back and stood beside 
his sister's work-frame. 

" You will meet them at Sir Hugh Soffley's 
to-night," said he. 

Mrs. Brandon stopped her needle, and looked 
up, exclaiming : " At Sir Hugh Soffley's ! How 
will they get there ?" 

Vavasour, laughing. " In their carriage, I 
suppose. Certainly, Sir Hugh Soffley's house 
would be unapproachable to foot-passengers." 

Mrs. Brandon. " But how did such people 
as that get an invitation ?" 

Vavasour, carelessly. " Oh ! You forget, 
sister Brandon, that a few years ago Sir Hugh 
was pleased to make himself intimate with 
Robert Maitland." 

Mrs. Brandon, " But since then their cir- 
cumstances — the position of one of them at 
least, is so changed. Sir Hugh is not what he 
was." 

" Oh ! so much the better," cried Vavasour, 
with a long-drawn breath. " Friendship must 
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bow, I suppose, to wealth's caprice." Then he 
asked : 

" Where is your daughter ? I have not seen 
pretty Emraeline to-day. Of course, she will 
be at Sir Hugh's to-night ?" 

Mrs. Brandon, slightly inflated. " Yes, the 
ball is given to please her." 

" Oh !" again cried Vavasour, as if enlight- 
ened ; " and is she now practising her best steps 
before the glass, upstairs ?" 

Mrs. Brandon. " Do not be absurd. She 
is spending the day at the Bishop of Down's. 
His Lordship's sister is to give her into my 
charge to-night." 

Vavasour. "Remember the sons of Eli." 

I, too, was going to Sir Hugh Soffley's ball 
that night. Do you know who Sir Hugh Sof- 
fley was, reader ? If not, I will tell you. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SIR HUGH SOFFLEY, 

A Baronet of large fortune. Forty years of 
age — so the Omniscient Book said. Otherwise 
nobody would have known how many years he 
could count ; for the world, Mrs. Brandon's world, 
could only reckon him at six. He suddenly ap- 
peared, all laden with gold, six years before the 
date of this true story, without kith or kin. 

I have heard (but you know what common 
rumour is said to be), that he awoke one win- 
ter's morning, at that time, in a certain fortified 
abode, where government was at the expense of 
his board and lodging. He was an ill-used 
man, inasmuch as those low fellows, the trades, 
men, had not proved themselves sufficiently 
grateful for the honour he had done them of 
shewing off their goods. He had been their 
walking placard for a long time, and now, one 
tailor in particular, had the ingratitude to turn 
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round and rend the coat which made the man, 
and incarcerated his remains. 

Well, he woke one morning, without any rea- 
sonable hope, even of that kind which, deferred, 
they say, maketh the heart sick. But he pos- 
sessed a good digestion, improved by recent 
hard fare, and a consequent faith in fortune, 
despite her bad tricks. He believed that some- 
thing would "turn up" some day. It did. 
That day. 

In the country, a long way off, lay an old 
man, dying. He was very rich. But the only 
liberal thing he had ever done, was to publish a 
pamphlet, on the best way of making water- 
gruel for the sick poor. He died. That is to 
say, he was superseded ; for kings, nobles, and 
even baronets, never do die. It is only the 
common lot. The canaille may weep and bury 
their dead, but — Vive le Roi ! 

A nephew succeeded to the title and estates, 
but he never knew it. His unconscious honours 
were limited to the short duration of one hour. 
His uncle had kept him very close in money, 
and at the moment when lawyers, agents, and 
stewards, were setting forth from the far coun- 
try to worship him — the new planet — the grace- 
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loss young Gentile, was driving a fine cabriolet 
on his way to the Jews. He had arrangements 
to make that morning with the Israelites. By 
his side sat a frank, open-hearted boy, his 
younger brother, who had just earned his " salt " 
at Eton. All of a sudden, the high-spirited 
horse they drove up Oxford Street, shied at a 
crossing-sweeper, and the cabriolet was upset. 

The next moment there was a crowd. Car- 
riages of all sorts blocked up the great thorough- 
fare. Coachmen swore — policemen threatened 
— women fainted. Then, through a vista in 
the excited throng, was carried one dead body, — 
that of the Eton boy, — and afterwards another* 
not yet dead, but writhing in mortal agony — the 
young baronet, who was on his way to get his 
bill discounted. A few hours after, and he had 
settled all his accounts for ever. 

So, when the lawyers, and agents, and stew- 
ards, arrived in London, they were sent from an 
hospital to a prison, there to bow down before, 
and cry all hail to the next heir, — Sir Hugh 
Soffley. Fortune had justified his faith in 
her, by knocking down at one blow, the two 
men who stood between his prison and a 
palace. 
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So far for who's who, now for what's 
what. 

From the moment I crossed Sir Hugh's thres- 
hold that night — the night of the ball — with Mrs. 
Brandon and Edmund Vavasour (Mr. Brandon 
was detained at the House of Commons), I 
was struck by the evidences of sybarite taste 
in the bachelor abode. The hall was inlaid 
with Italian mosaic, and grouped with fine 
statuary and rare exotic plants, while the richest 
velvet was laid down for the guests to pass 
over. 

This hall, and the broad marble staircase 
leading from it, and similarly adorned, were 
lighted from the roof in a manner then com- 
paratively little known in England, and never 
met with in a private house before nor since by me. 
There was no ' dry light ' anywhere. Every- 
thing was illumined with a full but softened ra- 
diance — statuary, flowers, and fountains — by im- 
perceptible means. There was no gas. Not a 
candle was placed in the hand of a Venus. It 
seemed as if the gods looked down upon this 
midnight festival, and lightened it with their 
smile, while all without was cold, and dark, and 
miserable. 
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The orchestra, under the hands of Jullien, was 
also invisible. Everywhere might be heard the 
most inspiring tones, and not an instrument 
was to be seen. Those " melting tunes " came 
floating to us down into the hall, and lured us 
upwards to the ball-room. 

We could not enter at first, the crowd was 
so great. But we could see into that place of the 
Peri through a transparent gauze, glittering 
with silver stars, stretched across a large arch- 
way, the pure white marble columns of which 
were entwined with natural flowers. At last, 
when we " got in," the coup d'ceil was so daz- 
zling, 1 scarcely at first could see our host bow- 
ing there before us. But presently, after return- 
ing his salutation, I heard him asking Mrs. 
Brandon where her daughter was. 

Not all the magnificence of his abode could 
blind me to the strangeness of that insignificant 
looking little yellow-haired, over-dressed man, 
patronizingly demanding of the proud Mrs. Bran- 
don — 

" Where — ha — ha — where then is the pe — 
tite Em — me — line ?" 

She bowed her fine head, to which an ostrich 
plume gave an unusually haughty curve, and 
whispered something that appeased him. Sud- 
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denly Vavasour drew me away. He seemed 
anxious and irritable. 

" How many beautiful women !" I exclaimed. 
Indeed, I had never seen such universal loveli- 
ness before. Everybody was beautiful. Tall, 
short, dark, and fair ; even young and old. 

" How handsome everyone is, here !" I again 
said. 

He bent down, and whispered— 

" Because it is not the Palace of Truth. Keep 
your head clear, and hold fast the good in your 
heart, and presently you will be undeceived." 

" But perhaps I don't want to be." 

" You are not afraid of looking at things in 
their right light?" 

I did not know what he meant. I had no 
time to consider, for just at that moment the 

Countess of stopped to speak to him, on 

her way to Sir Hugh Soffley. 

" Ah !" said Vavasour, as she passed on to- 
wards our host, " how wonderful she is ! Look 
at her long ringlets floating on her bare shoul- 
ders ; see the transparent bloom of her cheek, 
and her gracious smiles. She's wonderful ; for 
was she not a belle of the Brighton Pavilion in 
the days of the finest gentleman in Europe?" 
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" She ! Why that is " 

" Never mind time," interrupted Vavasour, 
" it is only made for slaves. Is she one, do you 
think?" 

In a moment, he went on directing my at- 
tention to a lady with a still finer complexion, 
wearing a jewelled cestus round her waist, and 
trying to walk very majestically indeed. 

" There goes her sister. For forty years, she 
has been kneeling in effigy before the tomb c»f 
her husband, who fell at Waterloo. The marble 
cherubs, her children, who float above his bier, 
cannot tell any of Time's tales like flesh and 
blood. She is always young, and always in 
fancy dress." 

I really began to be annoyed by Vavasour, 
because I wanted to enjoy myself. Disenchant- 
ment is often disagreeable. So I turned towards 
Mrs. Brandon, 

There she was, standing before Sir Hugh 
Soffley, on whose left arm the old Countess was 
leaning. But he was not paying any attention 
to that ancient belle ; for his eyes rested on the 
figure of a very young beauty who was curtseying 
low before him. 

'• Is it Hebe ?" I asked of Vavasour. 
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" No," he answered ; " only my niece." 
Emmeline Brandon was lovely at that moment. 
Her long fair hair fell like a veil round her bud- 
ding form. Her eyes, bright, dark, and starry, 
were downcast in maiden modesty, and their 
long black lashes shadowed her soft cheeks. 
Her dress was pure white, looped up with violets, 
among which sparkled diamond-dew. 

Sir Hugh drew his forefinger across his brow, 
and complacently stroked his chin. Then he held 
out his hand to his young guest, and said — 
" He — ha — I'm va — ry pleased to see you." 
Mrs Brandon drew herself up to her full 
height ; and, arranging the sweeping folds of her 
velvet dress, looked round to encounter a thou- 
sand eyes, and among them, the evil eye. 

So it seemed to me. I trembled when a face 
caught my attention behind Sir Hugh Soffley. 
There, unconsciously to him, stood a woman, 
tall, dark, and pale. She was dressed in black ; 
not young, though handsome, but I did not ob- 
serve her features at that moment ; her eyes were 
all I saw ; their light was terrific — they seemed 
aflame. They rested for a moment on Mrs. 
Brandon, and then they looked as if they 
would scorch, burn, destroy her daughter, whose 
hand was in that of Sir Hugh Soffley. 
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"Who is it?" I asked. 

Vavasour turned pale, and made a step for- 
ward. Then, as the apparition disappeared, he 
laughed, and said — 

" Nemesis, the Avenger of Evil." 

14 She who rewards the good ?" I asked, try- 
ing to rally. 

" Do you helieve in earthly justice ?" said he. 

" Why is she here?" I went on, curious, yet 
afraid. 

" Why," answered he, " are any of us 
here ? It's our fate I suppose. I have been in 
the East, and I believe in fate. You may 
quarrel about creeds, but what is the difference 
in practice ?" Then looking at his young niece, 
who had now taken Sir Hugh's arm, he added, 

" What is the difference between the fair of 
Mayfair, and the market of Stamboul ?" 
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CHAPTER V. 

RHODA. * 

Believer in Destiny, though Vavasour said he 
was, he had not attained the sublime calm of 
the Eastern creed, as evinced by a sudden start 
and change of colour in his face at that moment. 
His strong arm trembled beneath my touch ; 
I could see no cause for any excitement, as he 
was only speaking in a quiet, indifferent tone, on 
some common-place subject, to a gentleman who 
had addressed him. It was not until afterwards 
that I knew the name of this stranger. — It was 
Robert Maitland, Sir Jacob Golding's son — 
Rhoda's husband. But I did not like him from 
that first moment when I saw him. Not that he 
was ugly ; on the contrary, his dark curling hair, 
black eyes, and well-trimmed whiskers, with an 
aquiline nose, and good figure, ought to have 
made him quite handsome ; only the hair was 
too elaborately arranged, the eyes would not look 
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you full in the face, and the mouth, though dis- 
closing a set of fine, large, white, teeth, reminded 
me only of dental exhibitions outside a cheap 
dentist's window. He " mouthed" the simplest 
words, and was never off his guard, while he 
was speaking pompously about nothing. I was 
lost in wonder as to the value of his shirt-studs 
and watch-chain ; not that I am generally given 
to such calculations, but they struck me as some- 
thing quite wonderful, especially in contrast to 
Edmund Vavasour's plain dress, and unadorned 
fine linen. 

How obsequious Rhoda's husband was, to 
her former lover ! This was the next thing 
that made me marvel— such a bowing, and 
cringing, and show of teeth 1 and Vavasour 
answered with such seeming self-composure, 
with none of his usual sarcasm, but evidently 
not desirous of prolonging the talk. 

" I am waiting for my wife," at last said Mr. 
Maitland, "she is dancing a quadrille ip the 
next room." 

Vavasour bowed, as if the subject were in- 
different, or he did not hear. 

In another minute, somebody touched Mr. 
Maitland on the arm, and turning round, he 
said, " Qh, here is Rhoda !" 
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Vavasour held out his hand to her, and in- 
troduced me. My first impression was one of 
disappointment, and the next of extreme cu- 
riosity. Rhoda was so small and childish 
looking. She was the only pale woman in the 
room. But no, the lines under her eyes were 
not childish ; they were furrowed by a woman's 
tears ; even then, their well-fringed lids seemed 
to hold back some emotion, and when they were 
raised, and she looked at me shyly in the face, I 
fancied I saw bright drops shining. Had all the 
blood receded to her heart, that her cheeks 
were so white ? Perhaps it had ; for her bosom 
heaved beneath its drapery of costly lace ; and 
she seemed, for a moment, as if she could not 
speak. 

Her dress, to my surprise, was magnificent. 
White lace, over satin, looped up with diamonds ; 
her dark brown hair, too, coiled round her head 
in heavy braids, was fastened with an aigrette 
of brilliants. 

How could this be ? Rhoda, the daughter of 
a dead bankrupt father, and the wife of a dis- 
inherited son, how could she wear such costly 
trappings as these ? 

I turned to Vavasour, but he did not notice 
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my surprise. He was regarding her with a look 
I had never seen on his face before. It was 
like that of an angel — strong in power to help, 
but full of tenderness and pity. Never had 
I seen so much compassion on any man's face. 
Rhoda's husband startled it away. He had 
laid hold of some gentleman who was pass- 
ing, and introduced him to his wife, upon which 
the gentleman asked her to dance. She looked 
up imploringly at her husband ; but he answered 
for her that " she would be most happy :" and 
immediately Rhoda was carried off by her part- 
ner, very much, it seemed to me, against her 
will. Mr. Maitland also moved away ; and, when 
I looked again at Edmund Vavasour, the old 
mocking spirit had come back to him. 

" A husband could not have chosen a more 
fitting partner for his wife. He is by birth and 
profession honourable and reverend." 

"What!" I asked, "that horrible, rakish- 
looking man ?" 

•' Hush !" he interposed, " don't speak evil of 
dignities. He is a glorious pluralist, and is soon 
to be made a dean." 

A movement in the crowd permitted us to 
see the quadrille. Mrs. Maitland's clerical part- 
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ner seemed to be talking soft nothings to her ; 
but, as she did not appear to hear him, he could 
not be blamed for the scarlet flush which had 
superseded her paleness. She was looking round 
everywhere with bright, eager eyes. Vavasour, 
who was watching her, also turned his head sud- 
denly, and scanned the faces of the people who 
hemmed us in. Then he muttered to himself 
something like an execration, and " He is gone 
again. After all his promises! Nothing will 
ever cure him." He looked very savage as he 
said this to himself, frowned, and stamped his 
foot. Then he stood very quietly till the dance 
was over, and, hurrying forward, offered Rhoda 
Maitland his arm. She took it as if thankfully, 
after bowing to her honourable and reverend 
partner. 

Vavasour talked no more nonsense when she 
had joined us. His manner and speech were 
grave and kind. I had never seen him so gentle 
and thoughtful before. Rhoda did not talk. 
There seemed a tacit understanding between 
them why she was so silent. 

We did not see her husband anywhere, and 
his name was not mentioned. 

Interested though I was in my new acquaint- 
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ance, I bad not forgotten Mis. Brandon. At last, 
we stood near her — Rhoda, Vavasour, and I. 

She was speaking to Sir Hugh Soffley, and on 
his arm leaned her young daughter, flushed and 
panting with the dance, which Byron declares 
" teaches girls to think." Sir Hugh had Miss 
Brandon's bouquet in his band, and said, in 
answer to some remark made by her mother 
"Ya — as; it is, as you say, to — le — ra — bly 
done. I told that fa — al — low of mine, who 
ma — nages such things for me, to be sure and 
put that — that — what do you call it ? (pointing 
to a camelia) in the cen — tair. Elm — me — 
line said she liked it." 

What a contrast, that fine matron, Mrs. 
Brandon, and this roue, to whom she was about 
to give (sell !) her daughter ! It exasperated her 
brother, I think, to contemplate it, for he startled 
his sister by his abrupt address — " Emily, here 
is Mrs. MaitJand." She looked round, as if 
angry that her conference with Sir Hugh was 
interrupted, and then, holding herself very up- 
right indeed, offered one gloved finger to Rhoda. 
Rhoda shrank back for an instant, but then, 
looking at Mrs. Brandon with a wistful depre- 
cation, she held out her hand. She had no time 
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to speak, for Vavasour suddenly drew her away 
with some excuse about supper. 

We entered the supper-room. Everybody 
who was there will remember that Sybarite feast, 
and those who were not had better seek for a 
description of it in the " Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments." It was all in Emmeline Brandon's 
honour. Rhoda must have known that she 
had nothing to do with it, not being able to eat 
or drink, and at last she said to Mr. Vavasour — 
" Will you take me upstairs* brother ?" 
Immediately he rose. Then she looked at 
me with a blush. I understood her, and fol- 
lowed. 



We made a passage for ourselves through the 
crowd, and were about to enter the almost de- 
serted ball-room, when Rhoda Maitland stopped 
suddenly and, pointing to a suite of rooms on 
the other side the landing-place where we stood, 
said, " No — not the ball-room. This way." 

Vavasour seemed reluctant, but she begged so 
hard with such a pair of wistful eyes that he re- 
lented. First, we found ourselves in a small, but 
beautiful room, the antechamber to those beyond 
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Nobody was there; but the walk were hung 
with some exquisite gems of water-colour paint- 
ing, many of them the earlier masterpieces of 
Turner, rendered familiar to the world by en- 
graving. The peculiarly soft light would have 
been favourable to the inspection of these pic- 
tures, but we did not stop to look at them. 
Rhoda seemed excited and anxious to proceed. 
Whither ! 

" You had better not," said Vavasour, looking 
at her with tender anxiety, while his hand was 
upon the soft folds of a crimson velvet curtain, 
which concealed a doorway beyond, " You had 
better not, Rhoda." 

" Yes, I must — I will," she answered, in a 
whisper more distinct than any ordinary tone. 
" He shall not break his promise — perjure him- 
self — and, oh ! brother — to you /" 

Before he could prevent her, she had drawn 
aside the curtain. Then, when her hand was 
on the handle of the door beyond, she stopped 
and turned her white face to Vavasour. 

"You know you have seen him here, to- 
night," she said in the same thrilling whisper, 
u I felt that you did, when you left us for a 
minute in the supper-room." 
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He did not deny, and then the door opened. 

In a shaded room, were green tables. People 
were playing cards there. Not a sound was 
heard ; its silence was a strange contrast to the 
music and merriment on the other side the 
house. There was no amusement, only excite- 
ment here. Everybody was engaged deeply, 
breathlessly, as if the issues of life or death de- 
pended upon what they were doing. 

At one of the green tables, was Robert Mait- 
land, playing at whist. He did not notice us 
as we stood at his side. Opposite to him sate a 
dark, showy woman, with rouged cheeks — his 
partner ; and at her Vavasour was looking, with 
pale lips, which were speechless. She was too 
much engrossed to see anything but the cards 
she held in her hand, sparkling with rings. 
Suddenly a strange voice cried — 

" Stop, for your oath's sake !" 

Rhoda's hand was on her husband's shoulder. 
Was it she who had spoken ? 

A stir and murmur ran round that quiet 
ro3m; then a loud laugh was heard. Looking 
at Mr. Maitland, I saw all his large white teeth, 
as he turned in his chair and confronted his 
wife. 
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It was not laughter which shone so fiercely 
in his eyes. She quailed and trembled as they 
fixed themselves on her ghastly face. I had hold 
of Vavasour's arm, but it quickly shook me off. 
In another moment, without knowing how or 
why, I found . myself with him and Rhoda in 
the ante-room. He must have dragged her 
there, for now she sank down on a seat, faint 
and exhausted. 

" Look to her," said Vavasour, " let us avoid 
another scene if we can !" 

She drooped lower and lower, and her eyes 
closed ; then Vavasour caught her up in his 
arms, and looking at me to follow, went out on 
the landing of the staircase. 

There stood the woman whom Vavasour had 
called Nemesis. — I could have shrieked in my 
excitement, when her eyes, which seemed to be 
evil, rested on us. 

" So, she has fainted/' she said, in a deep 
voice, without a tone of pity. " Follow me," 
she added, " follow me — upstairs I mean — 
nothing more." 

And with a short, bitter laugh, she led the 
way. 

Upstairs we went, Vavasour still carrying 
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Rhoda, until our guide led us into a spacious 
bed-chamber. For an instant, Vavasour stopped 
to look at Rhoda, after he had gently laid her on 
the couch; and then, with a sigh, he went 
away. At the door, he beckoned to me. 

" She must not see that woman, if you can 
help it/' he whispered, and then I was left 
alone with her, and the unconscious form of 
Rhoda Maitland. 

I thought my charge would never revive ; my 
own hands were burning with fear and excitement, 
for the stranger never seemed to take her eyes 
from my face. But I could not impart warmth 
and life to Rhoda. I was plentifully supplied 
with restoratives from a costly box, of which 
that terrible woman had the key, but she did 
not offer to assist me in applying them. I was 
glad she did not ; I would not have let her 
touch Rhoda, had she asked to do so. At last, 
she said — 

" It is like death, but that does not come so 
easily. Why do you fret yourself? Do you 
think she (pointing to Rhoda) will thank you 
for bringing her back to her husband's arms ?" 

I did not answer, but trembled, as I went on 
with my task, always trying to keep my eyes 
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away from the stranger. — Then she said, in a 
harsh tone — 

" You don't want me here, nor I you. You are 
like the rest of your kind, always eager to 
accept a favour, and then, to spurn the hand 
which grants it." 

I could not speak. She was, perhaps, ex- 
asperated by my silence, for her tone was 
menacing, when she added — 

"What is your virtue to boast of? It is a 
rotten reed, which would bend and break before 
a strong wind. I despise it. I defy you." 

I stooped over Rhoda ; I thought she was 
reviving, but I would rather shut out the air 
from her, than permit her to see that fierce 
woman when her eyes opened. Suddenly, I felt 
relieved, like a person awaking after a horrible 
dream. I looked round — she had gone. For a 
minute, I must have stood helpless and giddy. 
Then my senses were recalled by a touch on my 
hand, which rested on Rhoda's pillow. After- 
wards a sob, but no tears, from my charge. At 
last, she opened her eyes, looked at me, and 
then round the room, bewildered. Slowly, 
Rhoda raised herself. 

" Where am I ?" she asked. 
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Languidly she put aside the satin curtain of 
the bed — then a look of anguish gathered in 
her eyes, as, this time, they wandered from 
object to object in the room — costly tables, large 
mirrors, glowing pictures, and sculptured god- 
desses — from the laughing Bacchante to the 
chaste Diana. She passed her hand across her 
brow, as if to recall her senses, and it came in 
contact with the diamond aigrette, which had 
clasped the tresses of her hair, now hanging 
loosely in disorder; that diamond ornament 
seemed to sting her back to remembrance. 
She tore it from her hair, and flung it away 
upon the ground ; then she took the lace 
drapery of her dress between her hands, and 
would have rent it but for my interposition. 
She yielded, saying in a whisper, 

" You are right — it is not mine to tear ; I 
have no fine clothes of my own. I hate them." 

Presently, a fit of hysterical weeping relieved 
her over-charged brain, but gaining a gradual 
mastery over herself, she struggled hard for 
composure. 

" You have been so kind," she sobbed, while 
my hand held hers. 

I began to cry, too, because she looked so 
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young to have such grief; and, when she saw 
my tears, she opened her arms like a child. I 
took her to my heart, and felt an indescribable 
emotion, when she clung round my neck, and 
wept unrestrainedly, but quietly now, on my 
shoulder. After a time, I laid her down gently 
on the pillow. She was quite still for a moment, 
looking through her tears at the reflection of 
herself in a looking-glass at the foot of the bed. 
I looked too, and thought, how dreadful it would 
be to die in that bed before the mirror. 

Rhoda smiled a miserable, ghastly, smile. She 
was not thinking of death but life, which is oft- 
times so much harder to bear. 

" My child would not know me, dressed like 
this," she said at last. The mention of her 
child must have nerved her to exertion, for she 
sprang up from the pillow. 

" It is late," she exclaimed. " Pray tell me 
the time. He is waiting at home for me." 

I assisted her to rise ; and in re-adjusting her 
dress — for she was too weak to do so herself— 
I picked up the diamond aigrette from the floor, 
and tried to replace it in her hair. She shrank 
back. 

" Not again to-night," she pleaded. 
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I put it in her hand. Her fingers shook as 
she took it. 

" It is my cross/' she said, and then she held 
it fast. 

Vavasour was on the staircase, waiting for us, 
t with Rhoda's cloak over his arm. He supported 
her feeble steps, for she was scarcely yet able to 
walk. Then he thanked me with eyes which 
looked as if they, too, had been weeping; and, 
leaving me at the door of the ball-room, they 
went downstairs, she never questioning his right 
to protect her in her exit from Sir Hugh Soffley's 
house. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RHODA AT HOME. 

The next morning, Mrs. Brandon called on me, 
looking very much out of temper. 

In spite of her zeal for the whole duty of 
woman, even adding unto the decalogue " Thou 
shalt marry well," she did not seem at ease with 
herself. For a moment, I thought her daughter 
had broken this law, but it was only her brother 
who ever showed signs of heterodoxy in her 
house. 

" I want you to make a call with me/' she 
began. " It is absurd of Vavasour to expect 
me to give my countenance to Mrs. Maitland 
just now, but I have promised him to take you 
to see her." 

I was rather offended, being as fastidious in 
my way as the mother-in-law elect of Sir Hugh 
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Soffley. But I thought of poor Rhoda carrying 
her diamond " cross," and meekly put on my 
bonnet. 

With a tone of asperity, Mrs. Brandon ordered 
herself to be driven to a certain terrace in Lower 
Belgravia. "It is an out-of-the-way place, I 
believe," she added, as the footman was closing 
the carriage-door, "but you must inquire the 
way." 

If people living in the purlieus of fine 
neighbourhoods only knew how they are looked 
down upon by the upper stories of the large 
houses, they would not always be content to 
dwell beneath their shadow. The drive was so 
short, after all, from Mrs. Brandon's house, or 
mine, to this " out-of-the-way place," that I had 
only time to make a few such reflections when 
we found ourselves before a newly-painted green 
door, on which Mrs. Brandon's flunkey effected 
a thundering knock. It was quickly opened by a 
shabby-looking man with a red nose, who was 
slipping on a seedy black coat. 

" That man was servant to Sir Jacob Golding," 
said Mrs. Brandon to me. 

I had no time to answer, but felt surprised, 
under the family circumstances. Mrs. Maitland 
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being at home, we entered. Mrs. Brandon 
sailed along the narrow ball with a contemptuous 
glance at some varnished chairs, on the back of 
which a double crest was emblazoned ; that of 
the Goldings, gourmand, and the dead bank- 
rupt. 

When we entered the drawing-room, the first 
thing, that struck me was a smell of the uphols- 
terer. This, even before my eyes were dazzled 
by his glories; — a vivid carpet, yellow satin 
curtains, or-molu table, and marvellously bound 
books of beauty. Down upon it all looked an 
oil-portrait of Robert Maitland, master of the 
house, studs, hair, teeth, &c. 

By the side of the cold, bright steel grate, sate 
an elderly lady with innumerable small flaxen 
curls, and a very fine, but faded, brocaded silk 
dress. She settled a cap with flowers in it, as 
she rose and curtseyed to Mrs. Brandon, saying 
in a cracked, querulous voice, 

" I'm sure, Ma'am, I am very glad to see you 
again, though I have not got a house of my own 
now to receive you in." 

Mrs. Brandon presented the tips of her fingers, 
and asked after this lady's daughter. 

" Thank you, Rhoda is quite well, but she is 
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not down yet. Of all things I abominate, it is 
lying late in bed." 

Good heavens! was this Rhoda's mother? 
Yes. Mrs. Brandon introduced me to her. I 
secretly doubted if Rhoda could be quite well 
after last night's agitation, and feared we were 
intruding on her necessary rest ; but Mrs. Bran- 
don went on loftily : — 

"And the child — is he well? A boy, I 
believe." 

" Oh, yes !" answered the other ; " but he is 
spoilt. Of all things I abhor, it's a spoilt child." 
Then she added, with a pride that would have 
rivalled Mrs. Brandon's — " My daughter has 
a first-rate nurse, (thirty pounds a-year, with 
extras), but she will never let her touch the 
child, if she can help it. Of all things I de- 
test, it's to see people making slaves of them- 
selves." 

At this moment, as if in comment, Rhoda 
entered with her child in her arms. She was 
painfully out of place in her own drawing-room, 
dressed in a simple muslin wrapper, with her 
hair smoothly banded, and without a single 
ornament. 

The child, whose rosy cheeks contrasted 
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strangely with his mother's pale face, turned 
away, as if frightened at something or some- 
body in the room, and hid himself on her 
shoulder ; then, with one arm round her neck, 
peeped out at us with large wistful eyes like 
hers. 

I had somewhere seen such a picture of ma- 
ternity, ever-blessed ; but, turning away, as 
Rhoda advanced to greet Mrs. Brandon, my 
observation of this, the living picture, was jarred 
upon by that on the wall of Robert Maitland. 
I remembered how the husband had looked 
at the wife last night 

Rhoda came and put her child in my arms, 
without speaking a word, while I stood there 
gazing at her canvass husband. I thought that 
tears trembled in her eyes, but she smiled, and 
turning back to Mrs. Brandon, began to speak 
of ordinary topics in a soft, but unsteady, voice. 
Her heart seemed to make some plaintive me- 
lody of the common-place words her head dic- 
tated. At last, she said — 

" It is kind of you to come and see me, Mrs. 
Brandon." 

"Oh!" answered that matron, "you will 
have plenty of people call on you, now that 
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you have come within a reasonable distance. 
Have you taken this house for long ?" 

" I don't know," faltered Rhoda. 

" There, that's just like her," broke in the 
mother ; " she never knows anything about 
business. Of all things 1 disapprove, it's a 
wife who takes no interest in her husband's 
affairs." 

Rhoda looked at her irate parent, and did 
not seem to understand what she said. It was 
a vague, dreamy look, which only had life or 
speculation in it when resting on her child, 
and then a smile quivered like light over her 
face. 

" How did Mr. Maitland hear of the house?" 
asked Mrs. Brandon. 

All of ,a sudden the crimson blood flushed 
those pale cheeks of Rhoda's, and suffused 
her forehead, her neck, her very hands, as they 
worked tremulously together ; at last, she an- 
swered, faintly — 

" Mr. Vavasour told him of it." 

" My brother !" exclaimed Mrs. Brandon. 

" Your — !" shrieked out Rhoda's mo- 
ther, while, with her mouth still open, she left 
imagination to supply the gap. 
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Rboda made no answer. She sat silently, 
with her head bowed down, and her hands loosely 
clasped together. 

I placed her child in her lap, saying some 
simple thing in his praise. Her arms enfolded 
him involuntarily, and she tried again to smile 
as he put up his hand and pulled down a thick 
ringlet of her hair ; but I, being close to her, 
could see her bosom heave, as if with some 
almost irrepressible emotion. Then said Mrs. 
Brandon with chilling sarcasm : 

" You left Sir Hugh Soffley's early last night, 
Mrs. Maitland?" 

Suddenly, Rhoda looked up at Mrs. Brandon. 
Her cheeks were still flushed, but her eyes were 
fearless, as she drew her child closer to her. At 
last, she asked : 

" Why do you call me Mrs. Maitland ? Why 
not Rhoda, as of old ?" 

Mrs. Brandon answered with an odd smile 
and in a strange tone : 

" Oh, I was not certain that you permitted 
such familiarity to old acquaintances; — at all 
events, without express permission." 

I felt ashamed of this double entendre of 
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Vavasour's sister ; but, to my surprise, Rhoda 
calmly answered : 

" Old friends, and familiar tones, are never 
so much prized, I think, as when in a strange 
place, with everything new about one." 

Her mother thought she was speaking of the 
upholsterer, for here she chimed in — c< Yes, don't 
you think, Mrs. Brandon, that everything is new 
and handsome enough here ?" Then, looking 
at her daughter, contemptuously, " but for my 
part, I think there's nothing more ungrateful 
and wicked than for people who have new 
things to be always hankering after the old. 
Not but that in my case — " and here she gave 
a sigh to the memory of her own departed 
glories. 

Nobody heeded her. Mrs. Brandon went on 
with a cold, clear laugh, as if ringing on 
steel: * 

"Surely, Mrs. Maitland, you don't expect 
me, at my age, to enter into the sentimentalities 
of yours ? I, you know, am a Positivist. You 
may have heard me argue with my brother 
Vavasour, the Real against the Ideal ?" 

There was no answer. I did not dare to 
look up. Mrs. Brandon went on, patronizingly : 
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" It seems to me you have everything to 
make you happy. A nice house, in a good 
situation, a handsome husband, (who would marry 
you,) a pretty baby, and an elegant carriage. I 
saw it waiting/' she added, slowly, — "I saw 
your carriage waiting at Sir Hugh Soffley's door, 
long after you had left last night." 

" Then who did you come home with ?" 
screamed her mother. 

Rhoda looked from one to the other. She 
rose from her seat, and, confronting Mrs. Bran- 
don with her child in her arms, said, firmly: 
" With your brother." 

" Where was your husband ?" shrieked her 
mother. 

" He will tell you," answered Rhoda. 

" But alone — of all things abominable," con- 
tinued her mother. " Alone, riding through the 
streets at that time of night, with a gentle- 
man !" 

"Ay, mother — a gentleman," said Rhoda, 
in a hushed voice ; but, though it faltered, she 
had drawn herself up and looked proudly 
at Mrs. Brandon, with clear, unshrinking, 
eyes. 

Mrs. Brandon did not like the look, and rose 
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to go. I followed, having kissed Rhoda and 
her child, and bowed stiffly to her mother. 
Mrs. Brandon made her adieu conventionally. 

Just as we were driving off from the door, 
Vavasour rode up. He dismounted and en- 
tered. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MRS. ELTON. — MADAME LA COMTESSE DE 
VILLEMA1N. 

I went home with Mrs. Brandon. I wanted 
to explain why Rhoda had sinned against the 
convenances the night before ; but Mrs. Bran- 
don was so pre-occupied during our short drive 
that I could find no opportunity to do so. I 
hoped to vindicate my new friend in Mrs. Bran- 
don's house ; but when we entered her drawing- 
room, we found two ladies installed there, waiting 
for her : — Mrs. Elton, and Madame deVillemain. 
The name of the former was familiar to me. 
Her card had been left more than once at my 
door, although I had never acknowledged it, on 
account of what the Honourable Miss P. and 
Lady Q. had told me. 

As to Madame de Villemain — where had I 
heard her name ? In Vavasour's story, surely. 
I was dumb when I recognized in her, the rouged 
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woman who had been Robert Mainland's partner 
at cards last night. 

She was a stranger to Mrs. Brandon, and was 
now introduced to her by Mrs. Elton. 

Mrs. Elton ! How different to what I had 
expected ! Here she was, not an audacious look- 
ing woman, but a comely matron in sombre 
attire, the brightest things about her being her 
dark eyes and black shining hair. Her first 
husband's relations had tried to upset his will, 
notwithstanding her paying his memory the 
compliment of immediately appointing his suc- 
cessor, and reserving all his testamentary dis- 
positions in her favour, intact. She had defeated 
her adversaries, and was immensely rich. Her 
figure was luxuriant, and the Quaker-like garb 
she wore on this occasion, did not conceal a 
certain roll in her gait as she walked across the 
room, which told a tale of having passed " the 
grand climacteric." Her opinions were ascetic, 
as judged by her conversation with Mrs. Bran- 
don, as to the necessity of a confessional in 
Tyburnia. Her wish to gain Mrs. Brandon's 
support in this " blessed revival," was her excuse 
for awaiting her return home. But, ever and 
anon, it seemed as if some frolicsome sprite 
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pushed aside " the sable frock and gloomy cowl," 
in which her soul was enshrouded ; and once she 
laughed aloud at Madame de Villemain's igno- 
rance, on some subject connected with church 
discipline, thereby shewing a set of white and 
rather prominent teeth. 

Mrs. Brandon sympathized with Mrs. Elton's 
austere views, but would promise nothing until 
she had the sanction of the bishop. 

" We must work under authority, you know." 

" Certainly," assented Mrs. Elton. 

" Of your husband's ?" asked Madame de 
Villctnain, looking up at Mrs. Elton, from a 
book of engravings, and speaking with a French 
accent. Mrs. Elton went on talking to Mrs. 
Brandon. She did not choose to hear, for she 
was not in subjection to Mr. Elton, who was 
by no means her lord or master, although he was 
her husband. If he had only been a bishop ! 

" Ah !" sighed Mrs. Elton, " such a delight, 
ful visit we paid last* Christmas ! It was at the 

house of the new Dean of in Yorkshire. 

He has a living there, — nay, three — you know. 
Well, he will have all the servants at prayers, 
morning and night ; so proper. Before break- 
fast, even though sometimes we did not sit 
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down to it till noon, and before going to bed, 
though we were always up late ; — sometimes 
until three in the morning. His wife's French 
maid did not like it ; but then she's an extreme 
Protestant ; — always the way with perverts from 
the mother church — between ourselves." 

She had shot too far. 

"/ am a Protestant," said Mrs. Brandon, 
with dignity. 

" Oh, of course, we all know you protest 
against error of every sort," said Mrs. Elton, 
rather taken aback, "but this creature of an 
Abigail, was quite a dissenter from everything 
good — a Methodist, in fact." 

" Then," said Madame de Villemain, in her 
piebald language, "if that she liked not the 
good, she liked not you, Madame Elton ; for 
oh ! You are too good." 

Yes, Mrs. Elton was too good to be true. 
It is not so easy to simulate a saint in the one 
respect, of " being all things to all men," and 
women, too. 

At this moment, the door was flung hastily 
open, and Edmund Vavasour entered. He 
stopped abruptly, and looked, without speaking 
or bowing, at Madame de Villemain. She seemed 
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to think it was from pleasure at the sight of 
her, for, " Oh 1" she cried, holding out both her 
well-gloved hands towards him, "C'est char- 
mant — to see you once again Mon — Monsieur 
Vavasour." 

He touched her hands with the point of the 
riding-whip he carried, but did not extend to 
her a single finger. She caught the lash of the 
whip, playfully, and curiously examined it. " Si 
joli," she said, " though assurlment, it never 
could hurt, eh ! Monsieur Vavasour?" 

He did not answer, but sat down moodily by 
his sister, after bowing to Mrs. Elton. 

The awkward silence that ensued was broken 
by Mrs. Brandon's little boy, running into the 
room, to tell his mamma he was going out on his 
pony, as a reward for learning a poem on the 
death of the Princes in the Tower. 

" Ah !" said Vavasour, laying hold of his 
velvet sleeve, " but only fancy, Teddy, that 
though they had a wicked uncle as you have, 
he never murdered them after all !" 

The child looked aghast, but his mother was 
indignant. 

" How dare you,Vavasour?" she cried ; " How 
wrong to destroy a child's faith I" 
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u In what ? Murder ?" asked Vavasour. 

" To remove the old land-marks," went on 
Mrs. Brandon. 

" Blood-stains," amended her brother ; and 
when the child ran off from him, as if he were 
the crook-backed uncle himself, he continued — 

"Then I suppose you ladies still maintain, 
that Queen Eleanor really did suck the poison 
from her husband's wound, and yet the evidence 
is surely against her so doing, for," looking at 
Mrs. Elton — " it is not the custom of wives 
generally, and," glancing at Mrs. Brandon, 
" there is usually too much poison lurking be- 
neath the tongue of woman, to render such a 
feat desirable for the wounded." 

His sister looked as angry as her good breed- 
ing would allow. Did she remember Rhoda 
Maitland that morning, stung into self-assertion 
by her words ? 

Madame de Villemain now called Vavasour 
to her. It was to show him a song, lying on 
the table, about Love and Friendship. He stood 
erect and silent ; but, at last, when she mur- 
mured something, while looking down at the 
music, he was obliged to stoop to hear what she 
said. He answered aloud : " Mais le terns qui 
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fortifie les amities, affaiblit l'amour : — Madame 
best knows how to translate that quotation." 

As if by magic, Madame looked old and 
ugly, but in a moment she was herself again — 
as we are bound to believe what we see. 

" And now, Mr. Vavasour," exclaimed Mrs. 
Elton, " I must beg you not to forget my party 
on the 30th. I want you particularly." 

" You have not forsworn such vanities ?" 
asked Vavasour, looking down at her dull dress 
with mock solemnity. 

" No," she answered, laughing ; then, quickly 
recovering herself, added, demurely — " We are 
bound, you know, to use hospitality without 
grudging." 

" To the rich, the maimed, the halt, and 
blind ?" he asked. 

" No," she replied, " to Mrs. Brandon," and, 
bowing to me, " this young lady, if she will — 
and Mr. and Mrs. Maitland, with others whom 
you know ; and, by the bye, how strange that 
those Maitlands should have come back to our 
world ! Can you tell me, Mr. Vavasour, where 
they can possibly get the money from ?" 

The eyes of four women were all turned on 
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Vavasour — no wonder that he blushed and 
looked foolish. 

" Her husband," he stammered ; but here 
the ascetic Mrs. Elton came to the rescue. 

" No. Robert Maitland has no money. If 
he had, he would lose it at play. Well, I must 
say I pity Sir Jacob, although his son was a hero 
to marry a little girl like that, without a penny. 
An old friend, too !" 

" What do you think, Madame de Villemain? " 
asked Vavasour, for the first time voluntarily 
addressing that brilliant lady. 

" Cette liaison n'est ni passion ni amitie 
pure," she answered. " Elle fait une classe a 
part." 

" But, madame," said Mrs. Elton, " we do 
not, in England, call the tie of holy matrimony 
a liaison." 

" No, no," promptly amended Madame, " you 
did always call it a bond — n'est-ce pas ? But 
what I would say," looking at Vavasour, " is 
that love is always love from the first, and 
friendship — bah ! Jamais." 

Vavasour bowed, as if much enlightened, and 
the two ladies rose to go. 

Almost before the gay flounces of Madame 
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dc Villemain had disappeared through the door- 
way, Vavasour said to his sister, — 

"I must congratulate you on your charity 
this morning." 

She tossed her head, and was about to an- 
swer, when he added, — 

" Nay, keep the praise due to your liberality 
in receiving a femme incomprise, like Madame 
de Villemain, into your drawing-room." 

" She is a Countess of the old regime, and 
she goes everywhere* 9 was Mrs. Brandon's ex- 
cuse. 

" Granted," was the dry response. 

And then I was obliged to make my exit 
also, having other engagements that day. So 
Rhoda was not yet vindicated by me. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BALCONY IN PALACE GARDENS. 

It was the night of the 30th ; — Mrs. Elton's 
night. Being all things to all people, she had 
a dress for every occasion. That night she wore 
a sort of Spanish costume of black lace, which 
suited well her rather too luxuriant form, in 
compliment to some Spanish visitors of distinc- 
tion. 

Happy the woman who has found out the 
dress for which she was made, and wears it. 
If, Sir Reader, you think this trivial, I only ask 
you to remember the first time you saw your 
wife at the ball which decided her fate and 
yours, and how much the gauze illusion had to 
do with it. 

Espartero was expected at Mrs. Elton's, but 
he did not come. If you go to a menagerie to 
look at a certain lion, ten to one but he has 
turned sick, or otherwise declines to show. But 
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Espartero was honourably represented by his 
suite ; brave men who seemed much amused by 
looking at the card-players, whose special room 
was not screened off from the principal saloon. 

14 A man must be a hero to understand a 
hero." How could a woman do justice to 
such blood-stained reputations ? Yet these Spa- 
niards were pleasaut companions to those who 
could talk to them, and exceedingly good to 
look at. 

One was a phrenologist. 

" Look, madame," he said, directing my at- 
tention to the card-room, " look at that com- 
patriot of yours, and tell me who he is, for I 
like him not." 

I turned, and saw Rhoda's husband. 

" He loves the gold," continued the Spaniard, 
and he casts the Querelar Nasula (Evil Eye) 
on those who get it from him. That padre" — 

(the new Dean of ) — " who plays against 

him, ought to kneel down on his silk apron and 
sing his ave. Avaunt, Avariento !" 

Mr. Brandon was standing behind the Dean, 
who had been Rhoda's partner at Sir Hugh 
Soffley's, watching the game. That Christian 
father had refused his daughter, (the future 
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Lady Soffley) to the impious barrister, who 
swore he would sell his soul for a fish, but 
he evidently relished his very reverend friend's 
play. A Dean of course can do no wrong, and 
whist is better than whitebait. 

" But the gay Senora who plays, too ?" again 
ejaculated the Spaniard. " O ! has she not the 
emerald eyes ?" 

He alluded to Madame de Villemain. 

" No," said I ; " her eyes, I think, are 
black." 

" Ah, pardon !" he replied. " Tengo con- 
fianza. — T have confidence in the green eyes." 

And he went into the next room to find out 
the real colour of the Frenchwoman's eyes. 

Upon which, came up to me, my old friend 
Lady Q., crackling in buckram. She was cele- 
brated for having caused the death of her tallest 
footman, he having drowned himself in the 
tank in Hyde Park, because her ladyship rebuked 
him for not giving her parrot its breakfast at the 
orthodox hour. 

" My dear," she said, " that Spaniard, to 
whom you have been talking, is a splendid crea- 
ture ; and so notorious !" a 

" How ?" 
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" Why, don't you know, my dear? He is 
positively the hero who cut off the woman's 
head in Madrid, with his own sword/' 

"Good heavens 1" I ejaculated, "and he a 
philosopher — a phrenologist ?" 

" Ah ; that may account for it," ruminated 
my Lady Q. " I dare say he knew her to be 
bad, and so he thought he would benefit society 
by cutting her short. Rationally, we must allow 
that his principles exonerated him." 

I was wondering whether Lady Q's. princi- 
ples exonerated her, too, when Mrs. Brandon 
came up with her white feather fan, all flut- 
tering, and whispered to me, — 

" Pray look after them/' 

"Who— what?" I asked, still thinking of 
Lady Q's. principles. 

" Go to the balcony," she oracularly answered, 
and walked away. 

My curiosity was roused. I was sitting near 
one of the windows, and presently, when unob- 
served, lifted the drapery, and disappeared 
beneath it into the balcony. At first, I could 
see nothing there but some flowering shrubs, 
and the Gardens beyond. Even the outline 
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of the large trees was sombre and indistinct, for 
the moon at that moment was behind a cloud, 
black enough to portend a storm. 

Presently the flutter of a white dress became 
visible at the other end of the balcony, and then 
the dusky form of a tall man. I knew it was 
Vavasour. Rhoda was seated, and he standing 
by her side. 

I went towards them. They both saw me, 
but neither seemed startled. They were talking 
earnestly. 

" When shall you go ?" she asked ' in a low, 
plaintive, voice. 

" To-morrow — at daybreak," he answered. 

There was silence. The moon burst from 
behind the black cloud, and I could see their 
faces distinctly. 

Rhoda was pale and tearfiil. She was ner- 
vously pulling the flowers in her hand to pieces. 
Leaf after leaf fell, and some light petals were 
caught up by the wind, and carried away over 
the stone balustrade into the gardens. It re- 
minded me of what Vavasour had told me she 
had done at Wiesbaden, when she first called him 
' brother.' 

Perhaps he thought of it, too ; for he leaned 
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over the balcony and caught one of the rose- 
leaves as it was fluttering past him. When he 
stood with it between his fingers, I thought he 
looked ill and suffering. His brow was knitted, 
his nostril dilated, and his lips compressed 
beneath his fair moustache. At last, he laughed 
in the way which always vibrated painfully on 
me, and then he spoke to me : 

" I have been telling my sister Rhoda, that 
my wings are stretched. They would be clipped 
if I stopped here. Don't you think so ?" 

" Where will they carry you ?" I asked. 

" To the top of a high mountain, where I 
can face the light of Heaven. I wish, for your 
sakes, that I could bear away some of the carrion 
from this lower world with me." 

" But you would not pollute your lofty Eyrie 
with such poor prey ?" 

" It did not defile the altars of old. The 
ancient world thought its Gods were thereby 
honoured. — The world's opinion ! It is every- 
thing — to both of you at least. You are both 
satisfied with it. What do you want more ?" 

" Mr. Vavasour," I said, " is it right or brave 
to taunt women ?" 

" Why don't you accept the taunt as praise ? 
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You are so discreet. Discretion is virtue. Dis- 
cretion is valour. Nay, it is the better part of 
valour. Therefore, I go." 

Rhoda had risen, and now placed her hand on 
his arm. He started at her light touch, and 
moved back a step, leaving her standing, alone 
and unsupported. The moon shone down on 
her pale face, and brought out the gleams of 
the diamonds in her hair like a star. She 
held the bare stalks of the flowers she had pulled 
to pieces to her bosom. She spoke, but I could 
not catch the words. Neither could Vavasour, 
for he came back again to listen, stooping so 
low that his long fair curls rested on her smooth 
hair and almost hid the brilliants which fas- 
tened it. 

She spoke again, with a painfully forced dis- 
tinctness. 

" Vavasour, tell me before you go. You 
lent — gave — my husband the money ?" 

He suddenly stood upright, and his hands 
clutched the balustrade. He looked up at the 
lowering sky with an expression of torture. He 
answered nothing. 

Then Rhoda came nearer, and said — 

" Speak, brother. You released my husband 
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from prison, and gave us the house we live in— 
everything ? I can bear even this truth from 
your lips. Speak, brother." 

" I did." 

But as he said so, he did not look towards 
her. The words were given to the wind, which 
now rustled audibly in the large trees. 

Rhoda stood quite still for a moment, and 
then, dropping the flower stalks, she took Vava- 
sour's hand between her's; she unloosed its 
tight grasp of the balcony, and held it as if to 
soothe him. Large drops of rain splashed down 
on our heads. 

We did not heed them until Vavasour sud- 
denly looked up, and lifted his own hand to his 
lips. The movement surprised me, but a glance 
at Rhoda « face explained it. She was weeping, 
and something warmer than the rain-drops, a 
tear, had fallen on his hand. 

She was looking down, and did not see that 
he kissed it away. I was glad that she did not. 
Presently, she spoke again — 

" But it was not Robert's fault, Vavasour. 
You must not think evil of him. You are too 
generous to do so. He is so unfortunate, and 
unhappy, in having married me." 
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Vavasour walked abruptly away to the further 
end of the balcony. I drew near to Rhoda, and 
was pleased to find that she nestled close to me, 
as if I had been her sister. 

After a minute, Vavasour came back. Then 
Rhoda clasped her hands together, and glanced 
wistfully at his face, through the tears which 
were streaming down her cheeks, saying — 

" Oh, brother ! You are angry ? Do not be 
angry with me for asking you. Pray do not 
blame my husband. It was not his fault that 
he was obliged to take it — the money. You 
were his only friend. Do not forsake him. 
Pity, but do not think ill of my husband." 

Good God !" ejaculated Vavasour, and his 
features writhed with terrible agitation. 

His voice sounded strange when he afterwards 
said, quietly — 

" No, I do not blame him, but I cannot pity 
him — your husband, Rhoda." 

She still wept, as if unconsciously, gazing at 
the dark waving branches of the trees, through 
her tears. He looked at her. His countenance 
relaxed in its agony as he looked at her long, 
fixedly, tenderly, as if he would never forget 
her. He spoke at last, to me : 
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" Do you think I may kiss my sister ?" 

Before I could answer, he gently and rever- 
ently pressed his lips on her brow ; she, standing 
all the while, with downcast eyes, from which 
tears were silently falling, and her arms crossed 
meekly on her breast. 

A flash of lightning shone around them at 
that moment — it startled me, but not them. 
I thought I heard voices somewhere close to 
me, but my fancy was routed by a loud clap of 
thunder. The rain began to fall in earnest ; I 
felt that Rhoda's hand was placed in mine ; and 
I heard Vavasour say — 

" Take care of her. God bless her — and 
you !" 

And I was alone with Rhoda Maitland. 



What an unpleasant position it was ! Afraid 
to show myself with her in tears, suddenly in 
the drawing-room, and yet in danger of making 
ourselves still more conspicuous, by having to 
appear there with our thin dresses drenched, if 
we remained longer in the rain. With my arm 
round her waist, I drew her close to the windows 
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for shelter. Their heavy stone-embrasures pro- 
tected us, while I peeped through to get a 
glimpse of what was going on inside. To my 
intense relief, I saw that the crowd was moving 
off for supper. 

" Wait a moment, Rhoda. Don't shiver 
so," I remember saying, " we shall be able to 
escape in a moment, unobserved." 

" How long have we been here ?" she asked. 

" I really don't know — but ah ! hide your 
eyes on my shoulder from the lightning." 

And again the thunder pealed, causing the 
balcony to shake with its reverberation ; or at 
least it seemed to do so. Then I peeped 
through once more; and was thankful to see 
that the drawing-room was empty. 

" Now let us go !" and I pulled Rhoda to- 
wards the window. 

" One moment — just one moment more," 
she said, and then she looked down on the large 
trees, and up to the sky, over which masses of 
cloud were driving. 

" Now let us go," echoed Rhoda, and be- 
lieving ourselves unperceived, we stepped into 
the brilliantly lighted drawing-room. Rapidly 
passing through it and down the staircase, on 
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which a few people I did not know were lin- 
gering, we reached the cloak-room in safety. 

The murmur of many voices, and the sound 
of much laughter, reached us from the supper- 
room. The waiting- women came forward to 
assist us to find our cloaks — 

" Mais mon dieu \" exclaimed one, a French 
Abigail, "how is this? La jeune madame is 
vet — Est-elle malade ? Comment cela ?" 

" Give us our cloaks, if you please," I said, 
with a vague wish to conciliate her, " and please 
cause inquiry to be made for my carriage." 

I knew it was waiting for me, as I had or- 
dered it early. The woman rather sidkily 
turned to a page in attendance, and repeated my 
message with an air that plainly showed I had 
infringed on her dignity by the request. Then 
one of her subordinates came forward, and 
civilly explained that she could not find Mrs. 
Maitland's cloak. 

" Ah !" said Rhoda, suddenly rousing up — 
" I remember now ; I left it in the drawing- 
room." 

Nobody heard this but me ; and so I flew 
upstairs to find it. 

I soon espied the white cashmere, lying on a 
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red sofa, and seizing it, was about once more to 
escape, when, as if he had risen from the floor, 
Sir Jacob Golding stood in my way. 

" Well, madam, how d'ye do ?" he said, with 
a queer chuckle, and chinking his watch seals 
with one hand, while the other was buried in his 
pocket : " Well, ma'am, you don't look so 
pleased to see me as I expected — Eh ?" 

I stammered out some insincere words, which 
\flere only too apologetic. 

" You did not know I was here — eh ? Ha, 
ha ! I've had the advantage of you, my dear 
young lady, for I've seen you before this, to- 
night — half an hour ago, in the balcony." 

I felt myself tremble, but tried to look com- 
posed. 

" You needn't be frightened," said Sir Jacob, 
with his small eyes fixed on my face, " it wasn't 
you who allowed your lover to kiss you." 

I felt sick, but struggled to answer. " No, 
Sir Jacob Golding, I have no cause to fear ; 
neither has your daughter-in-law." 

fl Whew !" he ejaculated, " that, madam, 
remains to be proved. Remember, c discretion 
is the better part of valour.' " 
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It needed not these words to prove that the 
balcony-conversation had not only been over- 
heard, but every movement so watched, that the 
parting interview between poor Rhoda and Va- 
vasour, would be susceptible of the grossest 
misinterpretation. 

" If that be so, Sir Jacob, if discretion be 
so admirable, why did you not come forward 
and praise your daughter-in-law for evincing 
it?" 

A low, guttural, sound, which seemed like a 
suppressed, but violent, oath, was the answer. 
Disgusted with his coarseness, I tried again to 
pass. At this moment, Mrs. Elton came to- 
wards us — 

" They are all coming up," she said, gaily, 
but with a kind concern, " and you have not yet 
gone down ? And cloaked too, ready to go ?" 

Then, turning to Sir Jacob — 

" And how is this, my good friend ? You — 
you — " and she laughed merrily — " out of the 
supper-room already ?" 

He audibly grunted displeasure. She rattled 
on. 

"Well, it really looks quite suspicious. I 
must forewarn Lady Golding of an elopement." 
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" Such and worse, Ma'am, may happen at 
your house," he answered, sulkily, " if you don't 
take care what company you let in." 

" Ah ! fie, fie, Sir Jacob ! You know I am 
so particular. But come downstairs with me, 
both of you, for" — turning to him — " you have 
not yet tasted that famous wine I told you 
about — come." 

And she gaily led the way. I need not say 
that I excused myself from entering the supper- 
room. 

Rhoda did not speak during our drive to her 
home, but she kissed me lovingly when I left 
her. 

By the time we reached her house, the rain, 
pouring in torrents, had made the windows of 
the carriage difficult to see through, but yet I 
fancied that a tall figure passed along the pave- 
ment, which strangely resembled Vavasour's. 

There was some delay in the house-door 
being opened. At last, Rhoda's mother was 
visible and audible in the passage, on the look- 
out, I suppose, that her daughter returned this 
time in proper company. 

"And so you've come home again before 
your husband? 111? What sickly nonsense ! 

VOL. I, P 
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If there's one thing I object to more than 
another, it's — " 

I do not know what ; for, at that moment, 
the carriage- door was shut ; and, as this was a 
famous expletive of the fractious dame, I have 
never been quite clear as to what thing she 
really did object to most — her fastidiousness 
being applied to every conceivable object without 
partiality. 

The next day, a letter. 

" Before this reaches you, I shall have 
left England. 

" I shall try for the top of Mount Ararat. 
Mont Blanc is vulgarized. 'Too much fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt,' and do I not already 
know Mont Blanc too well ? The ark found a 
resting-place on Ararat. Why should not I ? 

"Tell my sister (not Mrs. Brandon) that 
from thence I may behold the rainbow of her 
faith, perfect. Perfect in form and colouring. 

" Yet the men she lives among prefer to the 
harmonious tints of Heaven's arch, the har- 
lequinade of their own devising, cut to one 
pattern. 
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" ' Providential/ ' Ecclesiastical/ ' Constitu- 
tional 1 — these are their watch-words. 

" For you and me, madam, if you please — 
the Covenant ; the Covenant against fire. ' And 
the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity/ You 
see I can quote Scripture if I choose. Perhaps, 
after all, I am a preacher manquJ. 

" At all events, your grateful and trustful 

E. V." 

" The tongue is a fire," quoth I. And then 
I trembled for Rhoda Maitland. 

Who could guard her against the malice of 
her enemies — from the fall of a house divided 
against itself on her account ? 

I remembered the vengeance which glared 
in the words of her father-in-law — traitor and 
gourmand, — and shuddered. 

And, while I was yet quaking, Mrs. Brandon 
entered. 

"Do you know that Edmund has gone 
again? Was there ever anything so mon- 
strous ?" 

" I think he is right," and I crushed his letter 
in my hand. 

" Right? And you support him? He out- 

f2 
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rages every propriety, every sense of decency 
and right." 

" No — some day you will see him uphold 
the latter against might." 

" And matrimony, perhaps. How scandalous 
that balcony-scene last night." 

"Pardon me, Mrs. Brandon. Having ex- 
ecuted your commission, I am priveleged to 
challenge your assertion." 

" Sir Jacob Golding saw them. Who would 
have thought of his being there last night? 
He has the entree at Mrs. Elton's. A bad plan 
that of giving people the privilege of going and 
coming at all times ; sure to produce a contre- 
temps.' 9 

" Did he speak to his son, and Madame 
de Villemain ?" 

" No. Of course not." 

"And yet he played the spy on his son's 
wife?" 

" Que voulez-vous ?" 

"To test the power of truth, versus ma- 
lice." 

" Truth !" she cried. " Where is it ? What 
is it ? A question old as Pilate, yet never an- 
swered. Malice ! — Who knows it not ?" 
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"The shield of a good conscience is proof 
against its shafts/ 9 said I. 

Mrs. Brandon blushed and moved uneasily, 
touching one or two things on the table ner- 
vously, and then she said — 

" None can afford to defy the world." 

"And so your brother was wrong to run 
away from it ?" 

" Alas ! my brother, Vavasour !" 

And Mrs. Brandon wept real tears. After a 
few minutes, she said to me in a softened voice — 

"Tell me that you don't think he is un- 
happy?" 

" I cannot," was my involuntary answer. 
" But I think he will triumph over the misery 
of the present time, because he has not the sting 
in his heart of self-reproach/' 

She started, and turned pale. 

" But he does not believe as we do." 

" Oh, Mrs. Brandon, do agree ; 

"There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Than in a thousand Creeds." 

Truth will triumph. — His soul will be strength- 
ened for the battle of life, which is but the first 
chapter of Eternity. Truth and your brave 
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young brother cannot be long sundered. His 
armour once braced on, bright and shining, he 
will fight like an Agathos." 

" Against what ?" she dreamily asked. 

" Against the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
who is the father of lies." 

The colour of her cheek changed again ; then 
she said, coldly — 

" We are getting out of our depths, I think. 
I came to invite you to my daughter's wedding : 
— she is to be married this day three weeks." 

I bowed. My silence was interpreted as 
consent, and my visitor departed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

NEMESIS IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 

A few days afterwards, I went to look after 
Rhoda. She had been very ill since the night 
of Mrs. Elton's party, but was now sitting up 
in the drawing-room, playing with her boy. 
As I ascended the stairs, I heard her mother — 

" If there's one thing more detestable than 
another, Rhoda, it's to see a child look in that 
way. You make him dull ; if he look so me- 
lancholy, I tell you he won't live." 

" Oh, mother !" and a low groan greeted my 
entrance. 

It came from Rhoda ; who, kneeling on the 
hearth-rug, with one arm round her child, had 
covered her eyes with her hand. She did not 
see the wistful look of her boy, as he tried to 
pull her hand away, and so of course she did 
not know that I was near her. The half-tipsy 
servant had not troubled himself to precede me. 
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Rhoda's husband was sitting at a side table, 
playing a solitary game at cards, which surprised 
me. He started, and rose, when he saw me. 

"Look up, Mrs. Maitland," continued the 
querulous voice of her mother, " if there's one 
thing more ill bred than another, it's not being 
ready to receive your visitors." 

Up sprang Rhoda, and flung herself in my 
arms. 

" Well l M ejaculated her mother, " if there's 
a thing which shocks me more than another, 
it's demonstrativeness." 

Mr. Maitland came forward, and talked, like 
a true Englishman, about the weather. 

" Yes, it is beautiful," I answered, " would 
not a little drive do Mrs. Maitland good, this 
morning ?" 

" She has not long been out of bed ;" said 
her mother. 

" The air will do her good," said her hus- 
band. 

I knew he wanted to get rid of us. 

"Then you will spare her to drive with 
me?" 

He shewed his large white teeth, and bowed 
assent. 
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Rhoda's wari face brightened. She took her 
boy in her arms — 

" Come, darling, I must give you to nurse," 
she said, " mamma will soon be back." 

" Surely J can take care of him," said her 
mother, " the most abominable practice it is to 
give the preference to servants over your own 
kith and kin. 

" Mother, you said to-day that he troubled 
you ;" and Rhoda paused, irresolute, with her 
boy in her arms. 

" Me not go to grandma," cried the child, 
and he clasped his mother round .the neck. 

For one instant, the old lady was speechless 
with rage; she became livid with suppressed 
anger ; then she turned to me, and whined 
out: 

" There, ma'am, you see what I've to put up 
with from my own daughter ; when one's brought 
low in the world, one's own children turn 
against one ;" then, changing from this whim- 
pering note, to one of passion, " If there's a 
thing I hate," she began — but Mr. Maitland 
interposed. 

" Come to me, boy," he said to his little son. 
The child seemed terrified into stillness ; and 
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yet his father was smiling all the while that he 
lifted him from his pale mother's arms. 

The grandmother muttered something, which 
though not audible, was certainly not amiable ; 
and Mr. Maitland, while he pretended to talk to 
me, was evidently irritated that the child would 
keep reaching out his hand to disturb the cards 
on the table. 

In a minute, Rhoda came down, prepared for 
her drive, and in her hand she held a little hat 
and coat for the child, as if intending to take 
him with her. The child clapped his hands at 
the sight of them. 

" Nonsense, Rhoda ; you can't go about with 
him on your knee," said her husband, but 
though the words were considerate in themselves 
their tone imported something more or less. 

" Rubbish," said her mother, " ostentatious 
affection is mere affectation — the most despi- 
cable thing in the world ;" and she sharply rang 
the bell. 

The boy was given in charge to his nurse, 
and, as she passed him, his mother whispered 
something in his ear. The last words, there- 
fore, that I heard before we drove off, were — 
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" No child ever thrived well, who was so 
shamefully spoilt." 

I looked at Mrs. Maitland, when we were 
safely off from the door, and was shocked by 
the extreme delicacy of her face, now exposed 
to broad daylight. She was evidently so much 
depressed, that I refrained from telling her how 
ill she looked. No woman is obliged to her 
kind-hearted friend, Mrs. Smith, or Mrs. Jones, 
when she declares in her sympathy : 

" La, my dear, I really feel for you, because 
you do look so ill !" 

But then I had not the excuse of curiosity 
in poor little Rhoda's case, for the waters of bit- 
terness must have flooded her heart. Her home 
seemed a well-spring of annoyance; and so I 
rattled on about everything I did not care about, 
and was rewarded, once or twice, by a smile like 
a faint gleam of sunshine. At last, she spoke 
with sudden animation, laying her hand on 
mine — 

" Do you ever walk ?" 

" Oh, yes ; I am not quite Chinese." 

" Would you object to-day ?" 

" Certainly not, if you are strong enough." 

" Thank you, oh, yes ! I am strong enough." 
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A turn in our drive shewed us the hoary 
towers of Westminster Abbey, softened, but 
not rendered indistinct, by a summer mist. 

Said Rhoda, — " They tell you of eternal re- 
pose in the midst of this vast city. Oh ! how 
many generations of men and women have 
fretted out their brief day in sight of that old 
grey building ! And yet " 

" There it is," I interposed, for her voice 
faltered, " pointing up to the only haven for us, 
and all those who have gone before, and are 
yet to come/' 

" And telling out the flight of time towards 
eternity/' she added. 

" Would you like to go to Westminster Abbey, 
Rhoda ?" 

" Oh, so much/' 

" Then we will drive there, and afterwards go 
back and walk in Kensington Gardens." 

So in a very short time we were seated, side by 
side, and, silent within the walls of that glorious 
fabric. Somebody was playing the organ, and the 
notes, deep, soft, and grand, seemed to greet us, 
as if we had stepped into another sphere. What 
a contrast, this ancient Abbey, with its lofty 
arches, time-honoured hue, and solemn silence, 
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broken only by the grand harmonies of an un- 
seen player, to the heat and discord of the passing 
world without ! 

Our forefathers did well to build it by the 
side of the river, bearing on its bosom ever new 
freights of human hope, fear, love, crime, to- 
wards the ocean, and often baptizing human 
misery, — and it may be even cleansing sin, in 
death, beneath the black vault of night. In 
the statistics of the final report of London 
crime, shall not suicide be sometimes carried 
over to another column — especially the suicide 
of women? If men call things by different 
names, what will God do ! 

A. soft light stole over Rhoda's face as she 
sate there. Then something told me that she 
would like to, be left quite alone with her own 
thoughts, because thoughts are sometimes angels' 
whispers. So I moved away, and found myself 
wandering among the mighty dead, to some of 
whom party and prejudice would deny a resting- 
place there. 

Presently, Rhoda was by my side, looking at 
the monuments. She was too full of other 
thoughts to smile at some of the inscriptions. 

" And these all now know the great secret," 
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she said, as if in the presence of unseen spirits, 
" and their thoughts, the vague expression of 
intense yearning after it, live among us ;" then, 
after a few moments, " and the convictions of 
men, even if mistaken, are sacred — don't you 
think so ?" 

" Yes, and sincere convictions are generally 
parts of truth, but not the whole truth. " 

" And yet some of these, who had this frag- 
ment of truth, were sinners ?" 

" Light is truth, but the sun is not truth, 
though he sheds light !" I quoted. 

" Do you think," she asked, in a low hesita- 
ting voice, " do you think that my brother 
Vavasour would be saved if he died ?" 

" Hush, dear," (I did not know what to say), 
" Hush, God is good." 

" And more merciful than men," she said, 
" they would like — some of them — to disturb 
these dead bones, but in ' my Father's house 
are many mansions.' " 

She lingered a long while in that solemn 
place. Her spirit found repose, and was much 
strengthened by communion there; for, when 
we were afterwards seated on one of the most 
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secluded benches in Kensington Gardens, she 
said : — 

" I hope I shall some day do something great." 
This was after a long silence on her part, but 
the words did not startle me so much as her 
face, when she uttered them. 

The sun's light shone like diamonds through 
the myriad green leaves above our heads, and 
one bright ray darting down upon Rhoda, she 
was clothed from head to foot with a sort of 
glory. The careworn look had gone, and her 
face was like that of a happy child, save for the 
energy and purpose which gleamed from her 
eyes. 

" What will you do ?" I asked. 

" Oh ! Pray God to inspire me !" and she 
clasped her hands, and looked up at the green 
leaves trembling in the light. 

" Why do you want to do something great ?" 

" You ask me that question, — you ? And 
he chose you for my friend !" 

" Forgive me, Rhoda. I understand you 
better than you think — forgive me." 

"No, no — do not ask me to forgive — you 
who have been so kind I" 

She threw her arms about my neck. What 
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a strange impulsive child she was — this wife 
and mother I 

At last, she looked up very earnestly, though 
smiles dimpled her cheeks at the pleasant thoughts 
which came out aloud, if loud her clear soft 
utterance could ever be called. 

" Oh, only think ! To do something — to be 
something — which shall make those we love re- 
joice in that love ! How blest the privilege to 
help them, to do honour to them, while render- 
ing back the glory to the giver of all good 
gifts ! For my husband to be proud of me ! 
My child, too ! For my love towards these to 
be made manifest ! Then, to redeem my hus- 
band's position which he lost for me ! You know 
that, don't you?" and she sighed as if her 
heart would break. " Alas ! I was not wor- 
thy — he sacrificed himself for me — poor, mean, 
insignificant that I am ; but to triumph over 
my smallness, to overcome ! Oh, life would be 
extacy !" 

She had risen in her excitement, and was 
now so lost in the rapture of such a future, that 
I think she forgot me altogether. 

The Gardens and the Palace had all receded 
from her view, and in their place had risen a 
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happy home, ministered unto by loving hearts. 
She beheld a bright abode with angels in it — 
herself sublime in drudgery. — Poor Rhoda ! 

" It is true, then — can it be — that she really 
loves her husband I" This was my thought as 
I beheld her before me radiant with unearthly 
beauty. 

Another, presence made itself felt — that of a 
woman. 

A long dark shadow fell heavily on the place 
where Rhoda stood, blotting out the sunshine. 
Rhoda felt its chilly influence, for her arms fell 
to her side, as if unnerved, and her eyes, sud- 
denly robbed of their lustrous light, turned 
slowly round, and fearfully, towards the stranger. 

I, too, was locking at her. Where had I seen 
her before, that tall, dark woman clothed in 
black ? But, when she turned her face, lighted up 
by eyes burning like coals in the midst of pale 
a§hes, I knew her. It was the woman who had 
stood beside the bed at Sir Hugh Soffley's. 

Rhoda receded towards me, still looking at 
the stranger with a painful, fascinated, gaze. I 
put my arm round her. 

"You are right," said the woman in a 
voice which, though not loud, vibrated with 
harsh distinctness — "Rhoda needs protection. 
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Women don't often award it to each other, and 
so they keep alive the curse among them. But 
this won't be for long — this loving kindness. 
Why are you both idolaters ?" 

Rhoda clung to me for a minute, and then, 
with a desperate energy, confronted this mad- 
woman, or whatever she was, with steady eyes, 
but a pale face. 

" Yes," she went on, " you are idolaters ; but 
if you don't break your images, they will fall on 
you and crush you — like as upon me. But 
the vase was only broken that the fire might 
leap forth from it — too strong it was to be kept 
in alabaster — a flame ignited by the master of 
him who was once my master, and so more 
powerful than he. But what know ye of love, 
or hate ? You, neither of you, know the one nor 
the other " (and she laughed in horrible scorn). 
Daughters of a mixed race, and a cold clime, the 
blood in your veins is but filtered water ; the 
passions, warriors of the soul, are unknown to 
you ; — you, who sit as judges of good and evil ! 

" And for one of you — young Vavasour is 
gone! Ha, ha, ha! His heart throbs. The wild 
waves carry him on, and the false meteor, called 
a falling star, seems to drop into their surging 
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foam, after darting from one end to the other of 
Heaven's purple vault. 

" But the stars in their courses have worse and 
better things for him — the stars which are feeble 
here, but shine large, and brightly, and near, in 
the land to which he is gone, and from which I 
came. They rest upon the mountain-tops, and 
tremble with love, and light, and heat, in the 
pools of clear water deep down in the fissures of 
the rocks. 

" And for you he is gone !" She went on 
looking with a scornful glance at Rhoda : "You 
think so ? — Then I tell you, no ! — ha, ha, ha ! 
He is the creature of destiny — (hath he not told 
you so ?) and you — you are but a leaf on the 
resistless wind, a straw on the surge of the 
everlasting tide. 

" But there is blood in Vavasour's veins which 
is never lost through countless generations, and 
never mingles. He is the son of a race which, 
though oppressed for a season, shall conquer, — 
of a race before which the lady whose childhood 
was passed in yonder palace, shall tremble, and 
to the glorious traditions of which she bows the 
knee. What is her power — what is your pride 
r — what are these streets and palaces, or even 
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the abbey from which you have just come forth, 
but things of yesterday ? 

" Their best elements come from the East. 
What is your religion, what your laws ? From 
whence ? — 

" And there, where angels have stood, and 
nature revels, dwells Love. Who knows it, here ? 
Not you, false idolaters. Not the man you call 
Sir Hugh Soffley, when he leads the frail crea- 
ture, who is thrust upon him, to the altar. Not 
her mother, with her vain and shallow pride, 
which shall be shewn even as it is — degraded, 
tattered, despicable, and herself a lie. 

" Woe — woe upon you ! Your altars are dese- 
crated, — the time is coming when your priests 
shall prophecy false things, and your pride shall 
be turned to wailing lamentation, and your 
women shall be murdered in the sight of their 
husbands, and the cries of their tortured chil- 
dren shall ring a death-knell in their ears — in 
the ears which have heard, but have not under- 
stood. Woe, war, bloodshed, murder, violation, 
desecration. Men shall take counsel together, 
but it will not avail, — and, women ! What will 
ye do ?" 

" Hush — do you see what you have done ?" 
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and I pointed to Rhoda, who, after gazing at the 
wild stranger with eyes unnaturally large and 
bright, had sunk upon my shoulder, gasping, 
and livid as death. 

" The child will cry herself back to life 
again," she answered, with a smile of withering 
contempt, and then stood looking at us. 

We were in the most secluded part of the 
gardens. Rhoda was now lying insensible in 
my arms, overcome by something more than an 
ordinary swoon; 

Some strange and subtle influence began 
to work upon me horribly. I had been with 
mad people, but never felt like this before. The 
wish to rise, to fly, (fancying myself strong 
enough to do so even with Rhoda in my arms), 
and yet a sense of deadly impotence, every 
faculty numbed, but that of agonizing con- 
sciousness that it was so, alternating with the 
vain idea- of supernatural strength, — these were 
what I felt. It was a horrible nightmare, en- 
dured under a blue sky, in the fresh air, and 
surrounded by familiar objects. 

But none of these did I see. Only those two 
dark eyes, so bright, and large, and terrific. 

At length, (I don't know how long it was 
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that this anguish lasted), I seemed to breathe 
again. The chirp of the birds faintly greeted 
my hearing, and the sunshine my eyesight. The 
soft breeze fanned my cheek, and made me gasp 
as if after suffocation. Everything gradually 
resumed its old place and sway about, around, 
and within me. Then, said I to myself — She is 
gone, but Rhoda is here." 

Dead or alive? That was the self-asked 
question which called me back thoroughly, to 
hope, to fear, to act. 

There she lay, poor Rhoda, so white and 
still. Not a breath gave evidence that she was 
alive. I yearned for help, but did not dare to 
leave her, even for a moment, lest that terrible 
presence should come back again to her. I 
called upon her, but she did not hear me. I 
chafed her hands, but they fell back to her side, 
heavy and cold. At last, I shrieked aloud in 
my horror, and a little voice answered,- 1 — 

" Mamma, mamma !" 

Rhoda's child was at her side. 

" How ?" I asked. " Where did you come 
from ?" doubting the evidence of my own senses, 
so recently bewildered. 

" How — madam I" returned a sharp voice, 
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<c why, in my arms to be sure. I bring Master 
Robert here every day, though it's a long way to 
carry him, I can tell you." 

I forgot my dislike to this woman in my 
anxiety for her mistress. 

" Oh, nurse ! pray help me. Look at her." 

" She's often like that," said the creature, in 
a flippant tone of indifference. 

" She's given to fainting. It's one of the 
things as worries master with her, and makes 
old mistress scold." 

" Go and get some water," I said, so autho- 
ritatively, that the woman first looked rebellious, 
and then walked off to obey. 

The child began to cry piteously. His tears 
dropped on his mother's face, and she opened 
her eyes. 

After shivering for a moment, life seemed to 
re-enter her form, and then, with intelligence 
scarcely animating her features, as if the soul 
were unwilling to return to its frail tabernacle, 
her eyes rested on her child. 

" Ah, darling !" she cried, feebly stretching 
out her hand, " are we in heaven ?" 

He stroked his mother's pale cheek, and 
smiled. 
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All his late terror was gone, and joy gleamed 
in his little face; but yet his eyes were sha- 
dowed with perplexity again, after a moment, 
for his mother was still so white and quiet, and 
seemed unconscious of his presence, though she 
kept his chubby hand clutched tightly in her 
own. 

" Mamma, come back !" he cried, and 
looked round frightened, as if somebody might 
tear him away from her. 

His voice once more recalled her. 

" To heaven !" she faintly cried ; " ah, no, 
my darling, not yet," and pulling him nearer to 
her, as well as she could with her feeble hands, 
she wept over him. His golden hair was wet 
with her burning tears, but I did not attempt to 
check them any more than curtail the passionate 
love with which she clung around him. 

He put his arms round her, and kissed 
her eyes, from which there shone a look of 
intense love for him. He laid his little head 
on her breast, as if now quite satisfied and at 
rest. 

" Ah, my good angel," she murmured. " No 
power of evil can come near me where thou 
art. I am safe with thee, my darling. Where 
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else ? — oh, where on this earth but with 
thee?" 

And so they clung together — this mother 
and child. When I saw she was strong 
enough to be left, I went away a few steps, 
feeling that they ought to be alone ; and fearing 
the return of the vulgar nurse, intercepted her 
as she was leisurely coming towards them by 
another path. 

" Your assistance is not needed now, nurse," 
I said, " your mistress is better. I will convey 
the child home safely." 

" Well," she answered, staring and tossing 
her head, " was ever the like of that ? Well, 
I'm blest if missus can carry her own child or 
keep him either now that the worst is over." 

" Go away, your manner displeases me. You 
are not fit to attend her or her child," I an- 
swered, with a contempt which had better have 
been silent. 

" Ain't I though !" she answered, firing up. 
" I'm as good as her any day, I can tell you, 
ma'am, as her father-in-law knows." 

" I shall complain to your master ;" at which 
she smiled impertinently. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LOVE CANONIC. 

Emmeline Brandon's wedding-day was damp 
and chilly. She was not to be married at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, as is general with most 
young ladies of her class, but at the church she 
frequented, for her parents were most orthodox. 
The high priest of Hymen was her old friend, 
the Bishop of Down, who had confirmed her a 
few months before, and he was assisted in tying 
the knot not only by the Divine, who preached 
" such gentlemanly sermons," but by a chaplain 
and a curate, who, though not working particu- 
larly hard upon this occasion, were despised as 
mere drudges by the august company assembled 
before the altar. 

The bride looked exquisitely lovely beneath 
her costly lace veil. Every orange blossom was 
in its proper place, and not a flounce ruffled. 
She was the fashion -book model of a bride. 
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The bridesmaids were quite the proper mixture 
of blushes, tears, and sky blue. Mr. Brandon 
was the very pattern of a father giving his 
daughter away; and the bridegroom? Well, 
Sir Hugh Soffley was not a whit the less Sir 
Hugh Soffley when taking unto himself a better 
half. Why should he be ? Is it not quite the 
right thing for a man to be self-possessed and 
self-contained on all the great occasions of his 
life ? But still, there is a medium between 
drowsiness and excitement which was not ob- 
served by the bridegroom-baronet, for he scarcely 
seemed to have recovered from his unwonted 
exertion of early rising, until my Lord Bishop 
asked him, — 

" Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded 
wife?" 

Upon which Sir Hugh turned his eyes half 
sleepily towards his beautiful bride, and sup- 
pressing a little yawn, said, 

"Ya— as. I will." 

After that decisive effort, his voice could just 
be heard, and only just, drawling out the words 
which the bishop, the rector, the curate, the chap- 
lain, and the clerk would fain have suggested to 
him. Some of the syllables fell to the ground, 
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and nobody stopped to pick them up, between 
others which were prolonged by his natural 
hesitation. Everybody made allowances for the 
bridegroom's languor, and would as soon have 
expected him to speak out his vows with a 
strong voice, before God and man, as our 
Indian prisoners to have seen Nana Sahib come 
to their rescue in broad cloth and buckskin. 

He hardly seemed to know what it was all 
about, when friends came flocking around him 
in the vestry, with congratulations. The new 
Lady Soffley lisped and simpered behind her 
veil, after tremulously inscribing her name in 
the book, under the paternal direction of my lord 
bishop, then turned to her bridesmaids, who held 
her white bouquet, her flacon, and her gloves ; 
whereupon her husband, the man who had just 
vowed to love, to cherish, and to protect her 
through life until death should them part, went 
towards her, and offering his arm, said, 

" Is it ra — ally time for breakfast — eh ? 

And so they walked together down the centre 
aisle of the church, followed by beauty and fa- 
shion, and enviously regarded by a numerous 
congregation of people, who had managed to get 
within the sacred edifice, attracted by the car- 
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riages outside, and the rumour of beauty and 
rank, bridal and pontifical. 

Indeed nothing could have " gone off" better 
but for one incident. Just as Sir Hugh and 
Lady Soffley had reached the middle of the 
church in their exit to the outer world, and the 
beadle was keeping their passage clear from any 
worm which might have ventured to crawl on 
the velvet laid down for them to tread upon, a 
sudden sound echoed through the building, 
causing the bride to turn white as her dress, 
and even the bridegroom to wince. 

It was a horrible sound — quite unearthly — 
like the wail of a lost spirit — lost, but not re- 
pentant. There was an agony of fierce passion 
in the tone that electrified all present, from the 
bishop to the beadle. The one shook in his 
sleeves, and the other trembled on his staff ; and 
then others heard the voice which had rung in my 
ears for days — " Curses and Woe." 

None knew, or seemed to know, from whom 
or from whence the sound came, as evidenced 
by the frightened whispers and rapid questions 
with no answers, not only among our own party, 
including the clergy, but throughout the con- 
gregation. 
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There was a scramble for carriages. Many 
people, usually very decorous and quietly high 
bred, found themselves in strange conveyances, 
myself among the number. The bride and 
bridegroom had driven off amid the cheers 
of the populace, for none of those outsiders 
knew of what was going on within. When do 
they? 

Perhaps, if they had heard that solitary and 
terrible voice, as we had done, they would have 
hissed and yelled, instead of cheered ; for true it 
is that there are some voices, like some faces, 
which, whether canny or uncanny, command and 
lead the people as one man ; for though in the 
multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, the 
epidemic madness of the multitude is generally 
the work of one individual. 

When we reached Eaton Square, the con- 
fusion which travelled before us met us at 
the door. It was surprising, in a house so well 
ordered as Mr. Brandon's, to behold, on such an 
occasion as this, servants running hither and 
thither, the young childreu out of their places, 
and everything in disorder. 

The bride and bridegroom were standing in 
the large drawing-room, and the guests were 
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flocking around them, trying to look and offer 
their congratulations. 

The bride was visibly trembling beneath her 
lace dress. Sir Hugh looked the most com- 
posed of anybody there ; more so, indeed, than 
the bishop. Nobody alluded to the ominous 
voice just heard in the church, and many people 
tried to laugh ; but this, somehow, made the 
unspoken matter worse. 

At last, the bride asked, 

" Where is mamma ?" 

Then everybody started as they missed Mrs. 
Brandon from the place in which they had ex- 
pected to see her, standing to welcome home 
her newly-married daughter. 

Mr. Brandon fidgetted. He was usually very 
calm and self-possessed ; but his hands worked 
nervously, and the muscles of his mouth twitched 
visibly, as he said to Lady Soffley, 

u My dear, I think you had better go upstairs 
to your mother. Perhaps she is waiting there 
for you." 

The suggestion was reasonable and touching* 
as coming from that grey-haired gentleman, the 
bride's father, and served materially to calm the 
agitation around and about him. Then Mr. 
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Brandon fell to talking with the bishop, and 
ladies began to chat in little groups about every- 
thing but the one thing of which they were 
thinking ; and at last, to the real relief of every- 
body, our hostess, Mrs. Brandon, walked in with 
a stately and measured tread, followed by the 
bride. 

But to any one who knew Mrs. Brandon as 
well as I did there was still cause for wonder. 
She was unlike what I had ever seen her. The 
same in her courteous demeanour, the movement 
from one to another of her guests so full of a 
simple but queenly dignity, assuring all of ready 
welcome, and a grateful but tacit acceptance of 
their congratulations; but on each fair cheek 
there burnt a spot as of fire, and her eyes, gene- 
rally so calm and observing, were filled with a 
strange light, and moved restlessly. Her words 
and step were tranquil, even more measured 
than usual ; but there was a painful unrest in 
her look. It seemed ever seeking for something 
and seeing nothing — not even the beautiful Lady 
Soffley, her own beloved Emmeline, beside her. 

Could she have been told of the wild curse ? 
No. To none who had been at the church had 
she given admittance, but to her daughter, and 
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she seemed already to have forgotten that dread- 
ful voice, while wonder and fear for her mother 
absorbed her. This was proved by her whisper 
to me. 

" Look at Mamma ! What can have hap- 
pened ?" 

After the breakfast, I availed myself of an old 
privilege in that house, to wander up to the 
School-room. The little boy, that victim of all 
the Trimmers, Markhams, Primers, and Guys', 
as his uncle Vavasour called him, ran towards 
me. 

" Oh, such a dreadful thing !" he cried, " a 
tall, dark, mad lady, with large black eyes, got 
in to-day, while you were all away at church, and 
found her way up to mamma's dressing-room. 
I was staying with mamma till Emmeline came 
home to her, and when that dreadful lady startled 
mamma so that she screamed, I thought I 
would turn her out ; but when I went towards 
her, she put out her arm so — (stretching out 
his little arm in its velvet sleeve), and cried in 

a terrible voice, ' begone, son of false ;' 

but there she stopped ; for mamma rushed to- 
wards me, and pulled me away, and made me 
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leave her all alone with that dreadful strange 
lady. 

"Afterwards, it seemed a long while after- 
wards, Mademoiselle Victorine, mamma's maid, 
rang the dressing-room bell violently, for she 
said that when she went in to mamma, she 
found her alone on the ground, fainted, as if 
dead." 

I talked to the child about other things, and 
said to myself " what can it all mean ? What 
can Mrs. Brandon's son be but the son of the 
most excellent mother and father in London ?" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LOVE'S AMBITION — A NIGHT-WATCH. 

Still wondering, I went the after-part of that 
day to see Rhoda Maitland. Whether it was 
by force of contrast to the mansion I had just 
quitted, or what, I could not then say, the house 
looked not only smaller than ever, but denuded 
of some of its furniture. 

Rhoda was glad to see me. Her husband 
had gone to some races, and her mother was 
spending the day with Lady Golding, and would 
not return till the morrow. 

" With Lady Golding !" 

" Yes — you may well be astonished ; but I 
am so glad a reconciliation has taken place be- 
tween mamma and her old friends. For me, alas ! 
What cat I expect ? What right have I to ex- 
pect anything but the displeasure and contempt 
my husband's parents declare unalterable ?" 
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" Yet your own mother has gone there ?" 

" Ah, do not look so indignant, dear friend. 
Surely mamma is quite right to shew her ready 
forgiveness — to atone, though in the smallest 
degree — for the fault of her child." 

" Your fault, Rhoda ?— Faugh. 

I am afraid I should have said something 
much worse to shock this meek-hearted wife 
and daughter, if her child had not entered. 
That she was in earnest in thinking herself a 
sinner was evident, by the tears she shed over 
him, as she said : 

" And this angel would have been theirs if 
I had not alienated their son." 

" And without his maternity, where the 
angel ?" 

She forebore to answer. At last, putting 
down the child gently, Rhoda, still with tears in 
her eyes, began to gather up some papers, all 
covered with writing, which he had pulled from 
the table to the floor. As she did so, her hands 
trembled, but a faint smile parted her lips. 

" What are those, Rhoda?" 

" Something for my darling, I hoper ' 

" Pardon my curiosity." 

She blushed. 
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The truth burst upon my mind. " She is 
going to turn authoress," I thought. I remem- 
bered her desire to do something, and I began to 
fear extremely, that such glorious enthusiasm 
as shone in her face when she first told me of 
it, was not to be realized on this cold earth. 
But how tell her so ! How dare to damp or 
crush the only hope which beckoned her on in 
life's dreary path ! 

All of a sudden, a sad prophetic vision arose 
to my mind, of unrewarded over-taxed strength ; 
of genius unappreciated ; of the generous young 
heart made sick by hope deferred ; of the over- 
wrought brain stimulated to madness by disap- 
pointment ; and when I looked on the fragile little 
creature before me, I could not bear to think 
of the fearful fate which her own energy in behalf 
of those she loved too well would work for her, 
and I said — 

" Ah ! For God's sake, Rhoda, don't do it !" 

" Not if He hath given me the power," she 
falteringly asked. 

" Far be it from me," I answered, " to render 
His gifts null and void ; but yet pause — think — 
oh ! consider the many chances against your 
success, and what," I went on, " is genius to 
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the world, without success ? Who believes in it 
if it cannot produce money ? You may have 
the tongue of an angel, a heart full of sacred 
fire, and a brain stored with sweet or glorious 
thoughts, and yet even though love guide your 
hand to write, though an inspired pen be put 
between your fingers by a holy spirit, you may 
fail to hit the mark, and it will turn like an 
arrow into your own soul." 

Rhoda stood before me, pale and mute, the 
manuscript clutched in her thin hand, and her 
child looking up wistfully into her face, as if 
awaiting her answer ; at last, she cried again, 
with a gleam of fire in her eyes, suddenly up- 
raised to mine — 

" But if God give the power?" 

" Alas, Rhoda ! doth not His word declare 
that ' the battle is not always to the strong, nor 
the race to the swift ?' " 

" Yes, and it tells us also, that ' Whatever 
our hand findeth to do, we are to do it with 
our might/" 

" But Genius is crucified by Caprice. There 
are few strong hands, perhaps, but bear the 
prints of the cruel nails which the world drives 
into them. Could you bear such agony ?" 
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Her face became bright with a strange light, 
such as you may fancy (but have never seen 
depicted) on one of the holy army of Martyrs, 
but her voice was meek, as she said — 
" Yes — with His help, I could bear it." 
And then I thought that truly this frail crea- 
ture was strong enough to do the Creator's work 
on earth ; but trembled still, (as poor human, 
nature will tremble before the sight of human 
suffering) to think besides how she might be 
pre-destined for the fiery baptism of genius, — 
its painful death and burial — ere rising from — 

" Its dead self to greater things." 

But enthusiasm is contagious ; and I found 
it so in this case, as proved by an unconscious 
rush from one extreme opinion to the other. 

" Rhoda, I believe in you. You will live to 
do great things — to glorify your Father in 
Heaven, and bless all those you love on 
earth/' 

Then, to my surprise, the light faded from 
her face, and she shook her head mournfully. 
Distrust of herself suddenly quenched her en- 
thusiasm. From a prophetess, she turned to 
the weakest and meekest of small women ; and 
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like a child she flung herself in my arms, and 
hid her eyes on my shoulder, saying huskily — 
" I am such a poor, weak, ignorant creature !" 
" Mamma !" cried the child, in a tone of pain. 
His mother started from my arms, and kneel- 
ing down by his side, looked anxiously into his 
too bright eyes. 

" I fear he is not well," she said, and seating 
herself in a low chair, she began to rock him to 
sleep, with his curly head pillowed on her 
shoulder. 

" At what time do you expect your husband 
home ?" I asked. 

" Early this evening, I hope." 
" I will stay with you, if you will let me." 
" Oh — thank you," she answered, looking 
grateful, and then, while a shade came over her 
eyes, and a blush to her cheek, she confusedly 
added — " But it will not be Robert's fault, if — 
that is to say he may — he must be late." 

I felt sure it was his habit to be so, and 
that she feared I should blame him to her. She 
need not have feared this ; for if the peacemakers 
be blessed in general, what must be the peculiar 
curse of those who cast a firebrand between man 
and wife ? 
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I determined to stay, because I secretly feared 
the child would be ill while his father was 
absent, and his mother I believed to be in a 
much too overwrought nervous condition for a 
lonely night-watch. 

It turned out as I expected. 

Hour after hour passed, and no father, no 
husband. The little boy fell into fitful feverish 
slumbers, or lay wailing in his mother's arms. 
Evening deepened into night. The roll of car- 
riage-wheels ceased at last altogether, and the 
sound of foot passengers became more and more 
rare, and yet there still sat Rhoda, her face pale 
with two-fold apprehension, and with every sense 
painfully quickened. 

She could not talk, — but her hearing was 
overstrained, — listening for any sound in the 
street that might herald her husband's return. 
Her eyes were fixed on the face of her child. 
Strange fancies were thickening in her brain 
concerning him, for when his lips were parted 
into a smile by his hot breath, she whispered in 
German — 

" See — how his dreams are in heaven." 

I thought of the Irish superstition, — that 
beautiful and fond conceit which surely must 
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have had its origin in some such mother's heart 
— that a smile on the face of a sleeping babe is 
the response to an angel's whisper, but I only 
said — 

" Shall we send for a doctor ?" 

" No— no," she hurriedly answered. 

" Yet you think the child ill ?" 

At this moment the clock struck midnight. 

The door opened, and the nurse, — the same 
odious woman I had met in the Gardens — came 
towards us. 

" It's time he was in bed," she said, with a 
glance of triumph at me. 

" No, nurse ; I shall sit up with him here," 
answered Rhoda, wistfully. 

" Your mistress can do as she likes," I inter- 
posed. 

The woman looked surly, and then she said 
flippantly — 

"Till master comes home." 

My indignation was excessive at the sneer 
which accompanied this, and I made a bold 
• venture with my tongue : 

" Oh, as to that, your mistress believes Mr. 
Maitland will be detained all night, — could you 
not go for a doctor ?" 
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" No, ma — am," she loftily answered, settling 
her cap ; " it's not my place to run about for a 
doctor at this time of night, — and master was 
angry with Mrs. Maitland when she wanted one 
a week ago, and swore he would never have 
another in the house." 

" Then go to bed, — we don't want you ;" 
I replied, quite foiled. So this was why the 
anxious mother declined assistance ; and yet her 
heart beat so agonizingly with fear and love that 
when 1 stooped down to examine the child on 
her lap more closely, I could hear its throbbings. 

Having made up my mind what to do, I said, 
when we were again alone, — 

" You are too timid, Rhoda." 

" The faulty generally are," she answered. 

"J am not afraid of anybody," I said, 
" though I am much more wicked than you 
are, and so I am going wherever you tell me 
to rouse up the man-servant, or fetch a doctor 
myself." 

" Dressed as you are !" she exclaimed. 

I had forgotten my gay trappings which had 
never been removed since the marriage break- 
fast, twelve hours ago ; so with difficulty I awoke 
the Cerberus, and at length succeeded in con- 
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veying to his mystified comprehension the reason 
of my intrusion on his pantry slumbers. 

He was very sulky, and not at all sober, when, 
after another hour had elapsed, he condescended 
to inform us that we might expect the Doctor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN EARLY VISITOR — THE HUSBAND'S RETURN. 

Day had dawned. The candles were flickering 
in their sockets, and the room in which we 
had sat all that long, weary, watchful night, 
was thoroughly cold and miserable when the 
Doctor came. 

His knock at the door caused Rhoda to start 
violently, and the colour to rush to her pale, 
wan face, because, for the moment, she thought 
it was her husband. The tears were in her 
eyes when Doctor F. came towards her. 

" Well, madam, which is my patient — you, or 
that little fellow?" 

She pointed, tremblingly, to her child. The 
Doctor looked at the little, flushed face, took 
the tiny, dimpled, but burning hand in his, and 
bent down his grey head to listen to the short, 
quick breathing. 

" A slight attack of fever/' he said. 
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" Will he die ?" gasped the mother. 

"Die, madam, die? No. He will live to 
be the plague of your life." 

" Oh, Heaven be praised I" 

" Humph !" and the Doctor deliberately set 
to work to draw aside the window- curtains and 
throw the clear, cold light of a new day upon 
Rhoda and her boy. He then turned round, 
and looked upon them both. Rhoda shivered, 
and the child touched her white cheek with his 
hand, passing it on, listlessly, as if only half- 
awake, to the soft folds of her brown hair, 
which hung loosely through bending down over 
him. 

1 threw a shawl over her shoulders, and the 
Doctor felt her pulse without asking her per- 
mission. 

" What in the world has she been doing to 
herself?" he asked, turning to me : " she is 
worse than her child — she is as depressed as the 
most weak-minded of my patients. She — a 
poetess and philosopher !" And, like a father, 
he passed his hand over her head and brow, 
which told him what she was, or ought to be. 

" All right in the upper story," he muttered. 
" Now let me listen to what her heart says ;" 
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but, as he raised her for that purpose, and I 
went forward to relieve her of the child, she 
shrank back. 

"No. I only wanted you, sir, to tell me 
about—" 

" A little fellow who is already too much for 
you" (listening to her heart). "Heyday! — 
What a commotion is here ! You must rest, 
my young madam, rest, I tell you, or you will — " 

" Die !" she quickly interposed, with a look 
of joy. 

" No — not die," answered the Doctor, calmly, 
and looking fixedly at the eyes which were 
raised to his — " not die, for you are brave, and 
life is more difficult than death. That, perhaps, 
is the easiest way of getting out of the scrape." 

He was off before the words had scarcely 
been said. 

" 1 like him, Rhoda." 

" He is very odd, but so do I." 

" You are happier now about your boy ?" 

"Yes." 

But, as day advanced, and the child's fever 
abated, 1 became more and more alarmed at 
the evident tension of his mother's nerves. Her 
face and lips were livid, her hands trembled, 
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her voice was hollow, and her eyes were of 
preternatural size and brilliance. 

For some time, she kept constantly moving to 
the window, under one pretence and another, 
but, at last, was obliged to sit still from sheer 
exhaustion. 

She never once mentioned her husband's 
name. I feared, indeed, that I was an intruder 
on the privacy of her sorrow and anxiety, and 
yet I would not have left her, even if she had 
told me to go. 

Thus passed along, miserable morning, more 
wearisome, if possible, than the night-watch, 
and subject to the intrusion of the servants so 
unsuited to such a mistress. The most painful 
point of all, to me, was the manner in which 
Rhoda strove to rally, to speak, and even to 
smile in their presence, to put them off their 
guard. As if servants ever are deceived, when 
their mistress finds it necessary to hide her 
grief, or shield their master from dishonour ! 

At last, when day began again to decline, 
came a thundering knock at the door, and Ro- 
bert Maitland's voice was heard on the stairs. 
Rhoda sate quite still and pale, while I hastily 
prepared to make my exit. I took her hand in 
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mine to say, * Good bye/ when she muttered — 
" Hark. Stop. Who is with him ?" 

The door was flung open, and her husband 
entered, gay, laughing, and talking to Madame 
de Villemain. Rhoda strove to rise and speak, 
but she sank back in her chair, with her two 
arras extended towards her husband, speechless. 

I stood by her side, and only bowed in an- 
swer to his salutation, not choosing to see the 
proffered well gloved hand of Madame. 

u Mrs. Maitland has been anxious," I said to 
him, wishing to conceal her emotion from the 
curious eyes of his companion, " because your 
child has been ill." 

He looked, for a moment, confused, said 
something about hi3 wife's over-sensitiveness, 
and turned towards the cradle in which his boy 
lay sleeping. Then came Madame forward, 
and, peering daintily behind the muslin-curtains 
with which poor Rhoda had hung the cradle, 
with all the lavish fondness of a young mother, 
she said — 

" Oh, pauvre petit ! What a pretty angel ! 
and what a lovely Berceaunette /" 

If she thought the mother was as much 
a baby as its occupant, she was mistaken ; for, 

vol. I. h 
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at this instant, her hand was abruptly displaced 
from the cradle, by somebody who stood before 
her — a proud and injured woman. 

Madame de Villemain grew pale beneath her 
rouge, and quailed as she confronted Rhoda 
Maitland. 

" Mais, Monsieur — is she not a perfect 
Queen of Tragedy ?" she asked, turning to the 
husband, with an endeavour to regain her as- 
surance. 

" What does this mean, Rhoda T y he said. 

" That I am more jealous for your child than 
for myself," she answered. 

" Rhoda, you must be mad !" 

She looked him full in the face with eyes 
bright enough to cause his sudden start, 
without the help of the change she had un- 
dergone. Her lips were firmly set, and her 
nostril was dilated, but she was silent. 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders. Ma- 
dame de Villemain laughed, and said — 

" Well, Monsieur Maitland, I go." 

She was handed to the door, obsequiously, by 
the master of the house ; and, when he returned, 
we all stood looking at each other very awk- 
wardly. 
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The silence was broken by a sob that burs t 
from the heart of Rhoda. Weak, miserable, 
and utterly unnerved, now that the momentary 
excitement was over, she put her arms round 
her husband's neck ; and, crying bitterly, begged 
him to forgive her. 

He coolly put her from him with an air of 
offended dignity. 

I was exasperated. Forgetful of the old 
maxim never to interfere between man and wife, 
I dared to utter an upbraiding. 

"No, no — it is all my fault," sobbed the 
wife. 

" Your fault," I said, " that you, weak and 
ill as you are, have sat up through the long 
night and day with your brain on fire, your 
heart wildly throbbing, exposed to the insults of 
your servants, and trembling lest your child 
should die !" 

" Pardon me, Madam," he answered with 
imperturbable coolness, "such remarks are not 
calculated to soothe the unwonted excitement of 
my wife. Perhaps to such language may be 
attributable the state in which I am astonished 
to find her. She has cause, I think, for regret 
that the extraordinary demonstration of which 
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she has just been guilty, should have driven 
from her house a lady who was anxious to be- 
friend her, — to whose husband I am under 
obligations, — and at whose house, a few miles 
from London, 1 was compelled to pass last night, 
in company with some friends, by an accident." 

" An accident !" gasped Rhoda ; " oh, Robert, 
are you hurt ?" 

" No — not much," he answered with frigid 
dignity. 

" Do not deceive me," she implored, quite 
forgetful of herself. 

" My right arm is sprained ; and my horse's 
knee is broken." 

It was now my turn to be offended. I rose 
quietly, kissed Rhoda and her child, and was 
leaving the room without taking any notice of 
her husband, who had turned to the window. 

" Oh — pray don't go without shaking hands 
with him," she cried hysterically. 

He came towards me, and held out his hand 
with the peculiar smile I abhorred. I touched 
his hand with the tips of my fingers. 

" But how will you go?" he suddenly asked, 
looking at my dress — that unfortunate wedding- 
dress I was always forgetting. 
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" Is your carriage here ?" he added. 

"No." 

" Then you must permit me to send for some 
conveyance," and he rang the bell with an 
assiduity more distasteful to me than his wordy 
insults. 

" Oh ! When will you come again ?" asked 
Rhoda, who was but ill-assured by this mock 
reconciliation. 

"Whenever you want me. — Stay, here is 
your darling's medicine — let me give it to him 
before T go." 

Again an awkward five minutes, and then, 
after settling the mother and child on the sofa, 
I disengaged myself from the tight embrace of 
the former, and found myself conducted to the 
stairs by mine host. Seeing that the door 
behind us was closed, I turned to him, ere leav- 
ing his house. 

"Mr. Maitland, I love your wife. The 
strength of my love for her can alone overcome 
my dislike to cross your threshold. If I ever 
do so again, it will be from my knowledge that 
she is in need of other counsel and support than 
your own." 
* " What do you mean ?" he asked with the 
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patronizing air adopted by some men towards 
women whom they suppose to be in a pretty 
little passion. 

" That her heart, so true and loyal to you, is 
breaking." 

" Did she say so ?" he asked, savagely. 

u He little knows her, who dares to ask that 
question. Her lips alone deny what all the 
world — your world — knows." 

" And pray what is that ?" he asked super- 
ciliously. 

I looked at him until he winced, and then 
ran downstairs and jumped into the hackney- 
coach. 

Just as the door was closed upon me, I said 
to the servant who had opened it, " Tell your 
master that I sent for the doctor." 



After this, it was not likely that I should 
often go to Robert Maitland's house, although, 
to my surprise, he was supremely polite when- 
ever we met. He was a coward, and was afraid 
of me. At first, I feared he would interdict 
my intercourse with his wife ; but this did not 
come to pass, because he was anxious to 
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strengthen the few holds he had on what he 
called, in the true Golding language " society." 

So Rhoda and I met occasionally ; but, after 
that terrible night and day, there was always a 
shyness, amounting to distrust, on her part, 
proving to me how jealously she fain would 
guard the many secrets of her complicated 
misery (a misery that proclaimed itself too 
surely in her face and form) from observation. 
She shrank from sympathy which dishonoured 
her husband. 

Once, when news of her being ill induced me 
to call upon her, I found her — though suffering 
in body — writing vigorously. This was not 
in the drawing-room generally occupied by her 
peevish mother, but in a tiny room especially 
her own. This sanctum was simply, but pret- 
tily arranged, and ornamented by drawings she 
had skilfully executed, and figures she had ex- 
quisitely moddled. 

The pictures were of scenes in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, — sketched no doubt 
when Vavasour was at her side, — but I liked 
the figures best, for her pliant fingers had beau- 
tifully expressed, through the medium of cold 
clay, her sympathies with the good and great 
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among her favourite authors. Her embodiment 
of their thoughts was wonderful to me. She 
not only illustrated, but transcended. 

One day 1 told her so, but she shook her 
head mournfully. 

" Alas, no," she said, " when in presence of 
those immortal spirits, when endeavouring to 
give form to their utterances, I feel like our first 
parents might have done when vainly striving 
to pourtray the Garden of Eden to their chil- 
dren, wearied as they were, with the toil of clear- 
ing away the thistles, — I feel — but hush ! What 
matters it what I feel, when I am impotent to 
do?" 

" But not to Be, or to Suffer, according to the 
scholastic conjugation of verbs ? By the way, 
it never struck me before as now, Rhoda, that 
those verbs ought to be reversed. To suffer 
ought to come first." 

" Perhaps so," she said, with a weary smile, 
and then went on with animation, almost with 
passion. " Why are girls taught everything and 
nothing? A smattering of everything which 
prevents their bringing anything to perfection ? 
1 was taught to paint, to chisel, to play on 
various instruments, and now, all I know, is 
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that I can do nothing — just when I want, oh ! 
how much I want, to be something, however 
much I may suffer for it." ^ 

" You will achieve your wish, Rhoda, because 
you make self null and void in it. Self is too 
often the dark cloud between earth and heaven. 
Self is the obstacle to success. You are hea- 
ven-inspired." But when I said this, believing 
it, she seemed to shrink back into the child-wife 
as I had first seen her, with heavy. tears scarcely 
restrained by the eyelids which bore traces of 
their having too often wept. I thought it as 
well to continue the conversation by depriving it 
of personality. "Nevertheless, I quite agree 
as to the injustice of woman's education gene- 
rally. It is an exhausting process. It is like 
draining off a fine stream into a thousand tiny 
rivulets, so as to lower its level without pro- 
ducing a beneficial result elsewhere. Probably 
everybody has some leading talent or character- 
istic. Why not develop it to the utmost ?" 

" Especially," added Rhoda, " when to do so, 
other powers must pay tribute to it. See what 
it requires to make a great artist ! Form, 
colouring, perspective, anatomy, history, the 

H 3 
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drama, the poem, including the knowledge of a 
lifetime." 

" But still, Rhoda, even in painted pictures, 
the heart is often worth more than the head ; 
and in the written poem " 

" Ah ! I hope so." 

Then she looked up in my face with that 
sudden bright glance of hers, and said, — 

" Heaven bless you !" 



After that morning, I did not see Rhoda 
Maitland again for months. Business called 
me away from London. In the meanwhile, one 
solitary letter reached me from Vavasour. He 
had ascended Ararat, and seen no vision. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LOVE AND MADNESS. 

" Oh God ! what have I done ?" 

These were the words which startled me one 
night when I was sitting alone, at home, reading. 

I looked up, terrified, and there before me 
stood Vavasour; but Vavasour, so pale and 
wild, that for a moment I doubted, if indeed it 
were the living Vavasour of whom I had heard 
no tidings for a year. 

" Don't touch me," he cried, as I stretched 
out my hand, involuntarily, towards him. " I 
am unworthy to come near you, accursed fool 
that I am ;" and, as he shrank away from me, 
I began to think he was mad, so unlike the 
Vavasour of former days was the pale, haggard, 
travel-stained creature before me. 

" What have you done ?" I echoed. 

But he could not answer, except with a deep 
groan, as he covered his face with his hands, 
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and then his strong frame shook with the blast 
of some terrible emotion. At last, when large tears 
forced their way through his fingers, I turned 
away, for such grief in a man is no sight for a 
woman to sit gazing at. I pretended to be 
busy at the other end of the room, as if the 
abrupt re- appearance of an absent friend, in 
fierce excitement, were an every-day occur- 
rence ; but my heart ached, and my head 
throbbed with wonder and fear. Not less when 
he came towards me. 

" I have seen her," he said, in a low husky 
voice. 

" Seen Rhoda !— Where ?" 

" At her home — oh ! what a home for her !" 

" How have you seen her ?" 

" Blasphemously !" and a low laugh shocked 
me more than his tears. 

" Vavasour, tell me — what have you done ?" 

" Everything dishonourable and unworthy." 

" Dishonourable to her — to Rhoda ?" 

" No. She stands above the reach of dis- 
honour. Nothing, nobody can sully her." 

" I believe you. Rhoda is very good." 

" She is an angel." 

"Vavasour, explain yourself. You frighten 
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ftie. A moment's doubt is sacrilege to her — to 
my friend." 

" I will — but how ? Oh, that 1 were dead 
sooner than have to remember the accursed 
words I have this night spoken !" 

He walked impetuously up and down the 
room, and gasped once or twice as if for breath. 
I sate down, waiting for him. How long, I 
know not; for the agitation which possessed 
me could take no thought of time. It was like 
awaking from some horrible dream, when Vava- 
sour again stood before me, and spoke in a voice 
that sounded strange to my ear, though calm. 

" I have known more of her lately than 
she has of me. I have been wandering about 
in France since my return to Europe. There I 
met some people who could tell me of her (people 
who had seen her at some of those hateful 
parties at Sir Hugh Soffley's), and who knew 
better than she or you could know, the extent 
of her husband's sins and selfishness. I am 
afraid I did not sorrow as I ought to have 
done, over such cause of grief to her. I abhored 
her husband in proportion as she loved him. 
Why should I grieve over that which must 
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surely win back her heart from its allegiance 
to vice incarnate ? 

" Knowing that I might only laugh if I saw 
her weep, I kept away. Knowing that this was 
best, I should have travelled still further from 
the temptation of returning to London, to this 
centre of civilization, where tragedy is masked 
as comedy, where wrong rides rampant over 
right, and the noblest hearts are laid bleeding 
and throbbing on the altars of conventionalism. 
My sister Brandon, a high priestess — ha ! ha ! 

" I should have kept away, I say, until the 
play was played out, sooner than have acted a 
subordinate part in it. But in Paris, one 
week ago, who should I behold but Rhoda's 
husband — her husband by the law of this land, 
but not of God — driving in the Champs 
Elys&s with Madame de Villemain ! 

11 He pretended not to see me, for he owes me 
money. Something else, too — he is a scoundrel 
and a coward, and I once told him so. Was it 
likely he would stop and give me what I want 
of him ? 

" I tried to pursue him, but I was on foot 
and he was driving fast horses. I inquired 
at every hotel, but nobody knew his name. I 
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watched the gaming-tables — I went into houses 
of strange repute — all to no purpose; then, 
scarcely knowing what I did, I set off for Eng- 
land. I travelled night and day, and this even- 
ing found myself in London. In an hour, I 
was at her, Rhoda's, house. 

" Directly the door was opened, I felt that all 
was wrong. I could not have told why, at the 
moment; but now I remember the slovenly 
woman who let me in, taking down the door- 
chain and undrawing the bolts to admit me. 
I remember the empty hall, and the darkness 
through which I groped upstairs, while the ser- 
vant kept her light to refasten the door. Above 
me, I saw a gleam, a ray, and I felt that it came 
from where my poor little Rhoda was. Guided 
by it, I stood before a half-open door, and I 
saw her when she thought she was alone. 

" There she sate, writing. The dull candle, 
burning on the table before her, shed an 
aureole of glory round her head. There 
was no fire in the grate, though it is so 
cold to-night. She had on a loose dressing- 
gown, and her hair hung low on her shoulders. 
By her side was a cradle, and in the background 
1 could just see a few of the things she had 
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loved when a girl, of no value to anybody but 
herself — one especially, a little statue of Goethe 
which I had given her. 

" My mind rushed back to those days. Ah ' 
why was she not mine? Then the past, the 
present, all became confused. My soul was in 
chaos. I knew nothing, I felt nothing, but that 
Rhoda was sitting there before me, cold, deso- 
late, and forsaken. 

"At last, she looked up, terrified. I sup- 
pose that 1 had sighed, or spoken, or given 
some sign of my unhallowed presence; and 
then, oh, Heaven ! I found myself at her feet. 
Her hand was in mine, her eyes were fixed 
strangely on me. They maddened me. 

" I spoke words which were worse than death 
for her to hear, and treason for me to utter." 

" You told her that you loved her ?" 

" Oh, worse ! worse ! — That her husband 
hated her, that I had seen him with another 
woman ; that her devotion was a dream, and 
her faith — but why repeat? — why burn my 
tongue again with my own infernal " 

" But Rhoda— have you killed her ?" 

"No, better if I had." 

" What did she do ?" 
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. Vavasour was mute. At last, he said in a 
low voice — 

" She looked up to Heaven while my arms 
were round her, and said, ' Let us go !' But yet 
she turned from me just as I had ceased speak- 
ing, as if she did not know who it was that had 
told her of her husband's infidelity, as if she 
had never heard my words nor seen me there at 
her feet, or had only beheld me in a dream. 
She turned away, I say, and took her child 
from his cradle. She pressed him, still sleep- 
ing, to her heart, and again murmured, ' Let 
us go !' 

" I shrank from before her. She never heeded 
me. I began to doubt if she had seen me. 
Perhaps the sense of hearing had overpowered 
that of sight. She moved towards the door 
with the child in her arms. Her strange com- 
posure frightened me. I placed myself before 
her, with my back to the door. 

" * Where are you going ?' I asked. 

" She stopped. The child gave a little cry. 
She heard it, and smiled. Oh, what an un- 
earthly smile ! 

" ' Rhoda, speak to me. Do you not know 
roe? I am your brother, Vavasour/ 
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" She looked round, as if listening, still me- 
chanically hushing the child to her arms. 

" ' Will you forgive your brother?" and again 
I knelt before her. Then she drew one hand 
across her brow, and at last — at last (for I feared 
her reason was gone) — her look settled on 
me. 

" ' Ah ! — Tell me it is not true !' she said. 
'Tell me that my child — his child — shall go 
with me to save his father.' 

" I saw now what she meant. 

" ' Your good angel is near you/ I said. 

"'But my husband?' 

" c Is a better man than I am.' 

" c Thank you, brother.' 

"Yes, she called me ' brother' again, and the 
word stung me. I seated her on the chair, 
from which she had unconsciously risen in the 
excitement which I, fiend that I was, had caused. 
She was quite passive. I stood beside her. I 
could not leave her. Unworthy though I was 
to stay, I did not dare to leave her in that way. 
How I wished she would cry, shriek, faint 
— anything but that horrible calm. Hoping to 
touch some chord — to make nature give forth a 
tone, lest the overwrought nerves should snap, I 
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began to ask her of her affairs. Then she spoke 
again, but almost incoherently. 

" ' Ah, you wonder, brother, why the house 
is empty and I sit here so cold, all alone ? — 
They came and took away the furniture. Rough, 
rude men came and spoke to me. Robert would 
not have let them if he had been here ; but it 
was not his fault, — indeed it was not, that he 
was away. But I will surprise him. Look 
what I am doing — I am writing a book. Do 
you think they will give me money for it ? Do 
you think my husband will read it ? Ah ! and 
my child, too ! he ' 

" Just at this moment, the door opened, and 
the woman who had let me in came and said 
rudely — 

" 'The child must go to bed/ 

" ' You will take my boy from me ?' his 
mother asked, sharply. 

- " ' Yes, ma'am ; and it's time, if you please, 
that the house should be clear of visitors.' 

" This rough shock recalled me to my senses. 
I came here. Tell me what to do. Curse me 
if you like, but save her. Go to her — she will 
die. I think she is mad." 

Again the young man wept — it was a pite- 
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ous sight. My abhorrence of what he had 
done was almost overwhelmed by his despair. I 
put my hand upon his shoulder, and he looked 
up at me with the same wild, haggard look he 
wore when he first came before me that night. 

" Vavasour, you must eat." 

"Eat— pshaw!" 

" You must eat and sleep, while I go to 
Rhoda." 

" Tell me that you hate me." 

" I cannot. You have done wrong — but 
you repent." 

" I have driven her mad." 

" I hope not. You have spoken wild words 
to her to-night, but possibly she did not hear 
them all, nor feel the insult to herself, because her 
heart was too full of her husband. She has 
lately been wound up to a pitch of superhuman 
excitement, and the illness which your an- 
nouncement concerning him has quickened has 
long been dormant within her." 

" You will go to her ?" he again groaned. 

u Yes, and bring her back here with me in 
the morning, so I shall not see you again for a 
few days." 

" She will never see me again ?" 
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" I don't know ; it depends on how far she 
understood you." 

I did not tell him, weak and wretched as he 
was, what I did fear : — the report of this in- 
terview that would be made to her father-in-law 
by the bad woman who was her sole attendant, 
and set over her, I believe, as a spy. Rhoda, 
pure, high-minded, holy wife and mother, was 
not proof against the malice of her enemies. 

As I was stepping into the carriage, I found 
Vavasour again by my side. His hand trem- 
bled as it touched me. 

" Go and eat your supper," I said ; " it is 
waiting for you." 

" I could bear it all," he answered, " if he 
loved her." 

" That's not your business." 

" No, only my destiny." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN EXECUTION IN THE HOUSE. 

With difficulty I gained admittance to Rhoda 
that night. Not before she needed me. 

All that Vavasour had said did not prepare 
me for the desolate appearance of my friend's 
home. The uncarpeted staircase; the open 
doors, shewing rooms bare and empty ; the floors 
strewed with straw, and the litter of recent 
packing ! The very atmosphere of the place 
struck a chill to my heart, as I followed the 
surly woman (the nurse I disliked), after 
she had kept me waiting an unnecessary time 
while she bolted and barred the entrance- 
door of this empty house, grumbling all the 
time. 

" How is your mistress ?" I asked, as civilly 
as I could. 

" None the better, I take it, for Mr. Vava- 
sour's visit to-night," she insolently answered. 
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" I have seen him. He told me that he had 
been here," said I, looking as stiff and dignified 
as possible. 

" Humph 1" said the wretch, significantly ; 
and the next moment she abruptly introduced 
me to Rhoda's bedroom. 

A rushlight was burning there in a guard 
full of round holes, which caused its dim flicker 
to dance in a thousand fantastic circles over the 
bare boards of the floor, to play a will-o'-the- 
wisp on the walls — -as the sickly flame rose 
and fell, — and to shadow forth wild figures on 
the ceiling. There never was such a ghastly 
night-light. It caused the child, sleeping in his 
blue cradle, to look like the corpse of a child in 
its little coffin, and the thin white dimity cur- 
tains of the window (evidently hastily improvised) 
to seem as if they were shaken by some wind 
that had no sound. 

I went towards the mattress on which Rhoda 
lay on the floor. A pair of large bright eyes 
met mine, but they did not recognise me. 

Rhoda looked at me, but she neither spoke, 
nor stirred. 

" Rhoda, darling, — don't you know me ? I 
have come to stay with you. I will not leave 
you." 
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Still no sign. 

" Speak, Rhoda. Tell me where you feel the 
pain." 

No answer, but something (or else it was my 
fancy) like a deep-drawn sigh. 

Terrified, I began to think what to do. Her 
" good angel," as she called her child, moaned 
in his sleep ; and, after a restless minute, during 
which I vainly tried to quiet him, began to cry, 
and call for her. 

A sort of spasm convulsed his mother's face. 
I was looking at her, with one hand on the cradle. 
I now left the cradle, and stooped down again 
towards the mattress. 

Rhoda clutched hold of me. She scarcely 
seemed to breathe. Her features were com- 
posed again, but deadly pale. The signs of life 
were in her bright distended eyes, and the grip 
she held of my hand, so tight that it hurt me. 

Then, slowly, she lifted up her other hand, 
and extended its forefinger as if cautiously lis- 
tening. The child cried again, faintly. 

" Don't let his father take him away," she 
said, in a voice quite strange to me. " Angels 
never die — did you ever see one like that with 
a flaming sword ?" 
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I tried to say something to soothe her, but 
she did not hear me, for, sinking her voice to a 
low whisper, more thrilling than the loudest 
tones, — 

" Ah — see," she said, sitting up and pointing 
to the wall. " See ! they are coming through the 
waves to get at him — they have passed the fire. 
See how the evil spirits dance all round him. 
Hold him above the sea, and the flaming gulf, 
or she will catch him in her arms." 

In vain I spoke ; in vain I took her hot burn- 
ing hands in mine. She continued to rave. 
Oh ! it was a horrible night. 

At last, when Rhoda again lay in sleepless 
stupor, 1 slipped out of the room ; and having 
found the woman who was the only servant in 
the house, I succeeded, by means of a bribe, in 
inducing her to go for Doctor F. 



A second time, he and I thus met in Rhoda's 
house. This time was more terrible than 
the first, for the good Doctor seemed to fear 
the malady might be beyond his power of 
healing. 

VOL. I. I 
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It was impossible to remove his patient ; but 
this was not of much consequence, as she was 
quite unconscious of the place she was in, now 
that its painful associations had given her soul 
over to be tormented. 

" The mischief is done," said Doctor F. with 
a sigh, as he took up one long tress of soft 
brown hair from the pillow, and looked at it 
tenderly. 

" All this must be cut off," he added, " from 
the head, which, clever as it was, failed in the 
race with the quick-beating loving heart. Ugh ! 
It's always the case with such women as this ;'* 
and he turned away to take a pinch of snuff. 

I also turned away, for it made me cry to 
remember Rhoda as she prayed Heaven to 
bless me, in her earnest simple way, when I had 
bade her hope because her heart was better than 
her head. 

The nurse now entered, obtrusively. 

The Doctor looked at her, and requested me 
to follow him. Catching up the flaring candle 
(which the woman had indiscreetly placed before 
Rhoda's eyes, as if to enable her to look at their 
painful expression, with ungovernable curiosity), 
I obeyed. 
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In a minute, we found ourselves in the un- 
furnished drawing-room. 

Not a table nor chair was there ; nothing but 
the picture of the master of the house, whose 
hard eyes, so black and glittering, seemed to 
look down in derision upon us, standing in the 
middle of the room. 

" A cold, dark business this/' said the Doctor, 
shrugging his shoulders, and glancing round. 

"Will she survive it?" 

" I want you to help me form an opinion, 
ma'am. Your friend's mind has left her, be- 
cause she allowed it no rest — since when ?" 

I could not answer Doctor F., because, as 
beforesaid, I had lately seen so little of Rhoda, 
but, without the slightest hesitation, I told him 
briefly all I knew about her many causes of un- 



" Ah ! poor thing — poor thing !" he muttered. 
" So gifted, and so wretched !" Then, turning to 
the picture of her husband, he scowled at it, 
saying — 

" That handsome villain will have something 
to give account for at the tribunal which is not 
of earth." 

"Her life?" I gasped. 

I 2 
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" Or worse," he answered, " of Heaven's own 
flame — her reason." 

I felt a choking sensation in my throat — 
" Save her !" was all I could say. 

"Why?" answered the Doctor. "For the 
misery in store for her ? — I tell you what, Ma- 
dam," he continued, walking up and down the 
hare hoards until they creaked again, — the 
eyes of the picture always seeming to follow 
him — 

" I tell you what, Madam, there is no law on 
this side the earth that can release her from 
her bondage to the man who has robbed her of 
all that makes life worth having, and now leaves 
her, for another woman, at the mercy of his 
creditors. God, in his mercy, has permitted her 
soul to wander from its prison-house. Better 
so at present that she should not face the 
reality of her life ; — better so, because if I mis- 
take not, it's the only way also to release her from 
a horrible enchantment — which only you women 
can understand — love for a husband who is a 
monster." 

" And the father of her child," I suggested. 
" Who will not live," he rejoined. 
" The child not live !" I gasped. 
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The Doctor mournfully shook his head and 
lowered his voice. 

" I have seen the little fellow more than once," 
he said, " in his walks with that brazen-faced 
hussey, his nurse. Knowing since that first 
morning when I met you here, how much de- 
pended upon him, I made friends with him for 
professional purposes ;" — here the Doctor hesi- 
tated, while I drew near to him, breathless, with 
the flickering candle in my hand. 

" You are a married lady, ma — am ?" 

" Yes," I answered impatiently. 

"Then remember," he said with strange 
solemnity, " that the Chinese matrons are right 
when they date the lives of their children nine 
months before they see the light ; and ask your- 
self what the chances are in favour of the off- 
spring of a young mother, most acutely sensitive 
in mind, and delicate in body, who has passed 
that first mysterious part of its existence in an 
ordeal which would be more than enough to kill 
many a strong man who is called a hero !" 

" Ah— poor Rhoda !" 

And, mechanically putting down the candle- 
stick on the floor, I covered my face with my 
hands as if to shut out the vision of her dire 
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agony, worse than the rending asunder of soul 
and body. 

" This is a sad world, young lady," I heard 
the Doctor say, " and none know better its awful 
truths than the ministers of the body." 

" But there is a Heaven above, sir. Oh, 
remember this child was, and is, the child of 
prayer." 

" Which may Heaven in its mercy grant," 
answered the old man ; " but you must remem- 
ber also that life is but the first chapter of 
eternity." 

"Ah — and thus may she — my poor friend, 
indeed become the mother of ' her good angel,' 
as she calls him ; but how long, sir, how long 
first, on earth ?" 

" For mother and child, I see as yet no writ- 
ing on the wall. Do you your best, young lady, 
and leave the issue to Him without whom man 
is powerless to save or to destroy." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE SNARE. 



With a heart heavier than before, I returned to 
Rhoda. Her child was lying quietly awake, 
and smiled sweetly at me. I regarded him 
with curiosity and awe, as a mysterious sacri- 
fice of " the harmless for the guilty," yet as 
one who would never taste of human sorrow, 

" Nor hand it down to those who spring from him." 

I have not the courage to lift the veil alto- 
gether from that gloomy time I passed in 
Rhoda Maitland's desecrated home. Her 
mother had gone to Boulogne with some newly- 
revived acquaintances, and no intimation 
reached me of her husband's movements, in 
answer to my letter addressed Poste Restante, 
Paris. 

Not a friend remained to the once courted 
and caressed heiress but myself and Vavasour ; 
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and he had forfeited the right to that sacred tide. 
Yes, one more, the Doctor. He watched 
over her as often as his avocations permitted, 
with the anxiety of a father, sharing with me 
the thrill caused by her wild delirious words, 
and scarcely daring to breathe, or solace himself 
with a pinch of snuff, in the hardly less solicitous 
moments when she slept in a state of exhaustion, 
like death. * 

One early morning, about three weeks after 
1 first entered on my duties as nurse, I heard 
her say distinctly-— 

"Where is he?" 

Involuntarily, but with a sure instinct, I held 
the child, who had been sleeping in my arms, 
before her. 

A sigh, as of intense relief, escaped her, and 
then she lay quite still. Trembling, I held my 
breath ; then, gently laying her child by her 
side, where she could see him, I prepared to give 
her the medicine I was ordered to administer 
whenever she awoke. 

She looked up at me, and my heart throbbed 
with hope and fear when I saw speculation in 
her eyes ! How unnaturally large they seemed, 
in contrast to her thin white face ! 
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" You must not speak," I whispered, half in 
self-defence against any question I dared not 
answer. 

With difficulty, she raised her shadowy hand 
to her head, as if to collect her thoughts. 

" My hair !" she muttered ; " where is it ?" 

"You have been ill, Rhoda ;" but, to my in- 
finite relief, no further explanation was necessary. 
She closed her eyes, while the thin hand uncon- 
sciously lay, with its old look of love, on her 
child sleeping at her side. 



If memory should resume its sway, what 
then? At present, all her faculties were be- 
numbed. None could declare how much or 
how little her senses were coming back to us ; 
but as fear for her life and reason abated, it was 
replaced by dread of her restored consciousness. 

In the meanwhile, Vavasour was never far 
away. I knew this to my annoyance. Not 
that I had seen him ; my duties in the sick- 
room prevented my so doing, and I had 
protested against his entering the house. But 
the woman in attendance gave me to understand 

i 3. 
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malignantly, that he was hovering in the neigh- 
bourhood, and I could have no doubt of the 
restless misery which blinded him to this im- 
prudence, when one day a few passionate words 
of entreaty, traced in pencil on the back of a 
card, compelled me to face him in the empty 
drawing-room. 

He did not say much in that hurried inter- 
view, but I was shocked at his excited appear- 
ance. Conscience was stinging him beyond 
endurance, and yet he tried to defend himself. 

" You think," he said, " that all this is my 
fault. I thought so myself the night I came 
to you ; but now I say, no. Look at that man, 
her husband," pointing to his portrait, " and 
tell me, as you say all misery is the fruit of 
sin, whether this be of his sowing, or mine." 

"Vavasour, don't deceive yourself. When 
you came to me that night I was full of pity 
for you, because I believed you repented." 

" And now you blame me for being the cause 
of her death — or — madness ?" and he laughed 
his old bitter laugh. 

"Yes — I blame you, because I foresee, in 
your present mood, the wilful misdirection of 
feelings which, if restrained, had never dis- 
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honoured you. You are erecting an altar to 
yourself." 

" Ah !" and then facing Maitland's picture 
again fiercely. " And so you think me not one 
whit less ' poor and beggarly/ than he who by 
this time has pretty well broken the whole 
decalogue." 

" In breaking the second commandment by 
idolatry to self, — the bowing down to and wor- 
shipping the evil within him, — he failed in all. 
But you are capable of a higher faith." 

At this moment, the Doctor entered. I left 
the room with bim. His report was favourable 
of the state of his patient. Vavasour had ob- 
stinately remained to hear it. I knew that he 
had, and so, returning to the empty drawing- 
room, with the Doctor, I introduced them to 
each other ; whereupon Dr. F. walked to the 
window, and took a pinch of snuff. 

" Will she live ?" asked Vavasour. 

" Are you in my profession ?" said the Doctor. 
He only smiled at the quick haughty way in 
which the young man turned round upon him. 

"Mr. Vavasour is an old friend of Mrs. 
Maitland," I interposed, "almost like a 
brother." 
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"Humph! — Do you sanction his presence 
here, madam ?" 

"Sir — how dare you — ?" began Vavasour, 
his double excitement knowing no bounds. 

" Keep that for younger men than I am/' 
said the Doctor, suddenly laying one hand on 
his shoulder, " and never gratuitously think that 
a man of my age indulges in idle words. Your 
believing that I have done so, now, is a greater 
insult to me than any covert meaning they might 
convey could be to you." 

" I am at a loss to understand you, sir," 
coldly answered Vavasour, with a hot flush upon 
his brow. 

" Or I you," said Doctor F., " had I not heard 
of you from Sir Jacob Golding last night, in 
the interlude of a dinner, to which he did ample 
justice. Doctors, you know, like old women, 
are great gossips, and I confess that I helped to . 
pave the way to Sir Jacob's digestion with a view 
to getting at his confidence. The physique and 
morale are intimately blended in Sir Jacob." 

" And pray, sir, what could he tell you of 
me ?" asked Vavasour, haughtily. 

" A great many lies," answered the Doctor. 
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" Sir, are you going to answer my question — 
will she, Mrs. Maitland, live ?" 

" That depends on Sir Jacob. He fancies 
that he has the honour of his daughter-in-law 
in the tender mercy of his keeping. If he 
attempt to touch her honour, he will destroy 
her life." 

"How can he — how dare he?" savagely 
asked Vavasour. 

" Easily, he says, through you." 

The next moment, I saw Vavasour standing 
calmly but resolutely, with his arms folded 
across his chest. 

" How?" he again asked, with infinite scorn. 

" If there be truth and justice " began I. 

" In their right places/' rejoined the Doctor, 
" your friend, madam, would not now be laid on 
a bed of sickness. As it is, the law of this land 
would be impotent to protect her from the malice 
of her enemies, when they are her husband and 
his kindred." 

" But it could deliver her from them," said 
Vavasour, with a sudden start. 

" At what price, sir ?" sternly demanded the 
Doctor. 

" A few bank notes, more or less," hissed out 
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Vavasour between his teeth ; " everything is to 
be bought and sold in England.' 9 

" A woman's soul, sir ?" asked the Doctor. 

" Her reputation, without which her soul, if 
fresh from Heaven, would be discredited in 
London." 

The old man looked at Vavasour through 
his spectacles : at last, he said — 

" And pray, how long sir, have you settled 
your own price with the devil ?" 

" I would foil him with his own weapon — 
gold — by cutting asunder with it his snare of 
public opinion." 

" But it is a pity," answered the Doctor, sar- 
castically, " that in doing so, there is another to 
be consulted, who may hold a different view as 
to the best way of securing her honour and your 
happiness." 

" My happiness !" ejaculated Vavasour, dis- 
dainfully. 

" If not your's, whose ?" asked the Doctor. 

I ventured now to interfere. 

" But, sir, may I ask on what false founda- 
tion Sir Jacob has dared to — " 

" Offer a deadly insult to one of the purest 
of earth's creatures ?" he interposed, because my 
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voice trembled. Then, seeing my excitement, 
he took my hand, and in a low voice said some, 
thing, (but my ears tingled, so that I could 
scarcely hear what), about " early attachment," 
" the return together from Sir Hugh Soffley's 
ball," and " a balcony-scene which Sir Jacob 
had witnessed in Palace Gardens;" where, to 
use his words, * * his disinherited son's wife was 
blazing with diamonds her lover had given 
her." Also, " that when Vavasour went abroad, 
because he was suspected, she could no longer 
maintain the establishment he had kept* for 
her, and it was only then her husband dis- 
covered from whence she had derived the funds, 
he having been told by her that they were 
supplied by a distant relative. — That the mo- 
ther, indignant against her daughter at the 
discovery of this falsehood, had renewed her 
acquaintance with Sir Jacob and Lady Golding, 
which had been broken by her daughter's wilful 
marriage with their son." Finally came the 
tale of Vavasour's return to England, (after the 
husband had left the wife in disgust), as alleged 
on oath by Mrs. Maitland's sole attendant, with 
her answer to his unrebuked confession of love 
— " Let us go." 
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I should have been bewildered had not I 
myself been aware of the foully distorted facts. 
I had dreaded evil to Rhoda before, but now, for 
the first time, saw the real extent of her danger. 
I ran towards Vavasour and clutched his arm 
so excitedly that he turned round as if to inquire 
my meaning. But words would not come to 
convey to him my conviction, that he was a tool 
in the hands of Rhoda's enemies ; that he was 
right in believing money, with which he had 
already too well supplied her husband, would 
release her as a wife, although such a foul 
arrangement would be a tacit admission of her 
own dishonour. I did not believe that Rhoda 
could survive an imputation that would separate 
her from her child, of whom the grandfather 
wanted to gain possession, even though she 
loathed the falsehood of her husband who had 
deserted her, and loved the man who would 
deliver her. But not knowing how to say all this> 
I pointed to the Doctor and conjured Vavasour 
to " tell him all." There was no need. The old 
man came quickly to my other side, and held 
out his hand across me to Vavasour, which was 
taken. I breathed freely when I saw this silent 
bond of future friendship. 
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By the time I had recovered myself so as 
to think and observe distinctly, they had learned 
to understand each other. 

Vavasour's heart was heavy, and this trust in 
him appealed to his true nature, hidden from the 
many by his scornful manner and sarcasm. 
Doctor F. was not to be deceived by any vain 
show, for said he — 

" I never shake a man, ma'am, by the hand I 
can't respect, but I always treat every man ac- 
cording to his humour." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MY VISITORS, 

As soon as Rboda and her child could be re- 
moved, they were conveyed to my house. With 
much difficulty, I succeeded in getting rid of the 
nurse. Doctor F/s statement had confirmed my 
suspicion that she was in the pay of Sir Jacob 
Golding. Rhoda was still too ill to ask ques- 
tions ; indeed, as health and intelligence returned, 
absolute dejection took possession of her. She 
seldom spoke ; but, to judge from her looks, she 
must have thought too distinctly in that inter- 
val of portentous calm. 

She looked very small and young, now that 
she began to sit up in the little cap concealing 
the loss of her hair, though there was not a trace 
of colour in her cheeks. 

Her child was never out of her sight, and it 
was piteous to behold how eagerly her eyes 
sought for him from morning until night, when 
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I knew they were doomed to the separation of 
the grave. 

Rhoda never asked the questions I feared; 
but, after a week or two, sleep deserted her. 

Doctor F. was much alarmed at this, and so 
was I. My alarm made me inconsistent ; for, from 
dreading lest she should interrogate me, I began 
to desire she would " talk." " Anything," as 
the Doctor agreed, " rather than that strange 
unnatural calm !" Sometimes, she would bend 
her head on my hand, and kiss it. 

Once, when she had done so, I thought 
I felt a tear upon it. This, too, was welcome, 
for Rhoda never cried, 

" Great grief is speechless and tearless," said 
Doctor F. I shuddered when I thought of that 
in store for her. 



Being at home again, visitors began to call. 
I fancied curiosity had something to do with 
the influx of company which too often sum- 
moned me away from my invalid guest. 

I had tried to keep Rhoda's sickness and 
presence in my house a secret ; but everybody 
seemed to know of these as well as myself. 
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Vavasour did nut ask admission. One day 
Mrs. Brandon came. I was startled at her 
appearance. She had never recovered since the 
day of her daughter's marriage. 

Lady Soffley's long continental tour was now 
over, and she had taken possession of her splen- 
did home ; and yet her mother looked jaded and 
ill. What could have occurred to change her 
so fearfully in that hour that we were all away 
at the church on the wedding morning ? That 
she did battle with the spell which bound her, 
was only too evident. She talked more than 
formerly, but with a painful effort that often 
rendered her abrupt. 

" You must not let Edmund enter your house 
while Mrs. Maitland is here/' she said. 

" My house, Mrs. Brandon, is a sufficient pro- 
tection to all who are in it." 

" Nonsense, I beg your pardon — but you 
don't know the horrible calumnies her father- 
in-law circulates." 

" Perfectly — nay, more ; I know that he sets 
them afloat for the basest purpose." 

" And yet you countenance them ?" 

" On the contrary ; your brother has never 
seen Rhoda since her illness ; but if I thought 
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the sight of so old a friend would cheer her, I 

should have no objection." 

" And she apart from her husband ?" 

" She is ever present with her Father in 

heaven." 

" But, let her be a saint, she — you — none of 

you — dare defy the world's opinion." 

" Your brother once said it was a snare of the 

evil one," 

" Faugh ! — Vavasour is mad if he said so." 
" But, Mrs. Brandon, to appear is not to be." 
Without another word, she rose and bade me 

good morning. 



" What is the matter with your mamma ?" 
asked another visitor of Lady Soffley, who called 
soon after this interview. 

" With mamma !" reiterated the beautiful 
bride, yawning slightly, " I'm sure I don't know, 
— nothing, I hope; and yet — yes. She was 
very vexed yesterday with Madame Devy, because 
she could not promise her faithfully that she 
should have home her new court dress in time 
for the next drawing-room. She will have to 
present me, you know, upon my marriage." 
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Had selfishness perverted Lady Soffley after 
her friend, the Bishop, had so diligently con- 
firmed and married her? 

" I'm sure I wish it was over," she went on, 
" because I long to begin my own receptions. 
Sir Hugh and I find home horribly dull till the 
season fairly commences, — not but that he is 
out a great deal. Oh, dear," (another yawn), 
" I'm sure I don't know what we poor married 
women would do without those clubs to relieve 
us of our husbands !" 

And for this ennui Mrs. Brandon's fair 
daughter was sold? But the opinion of the 
world was unanimous in its praise of the transac- 
tion. Of course, the world's opinion was wise, 
and Vavasour was mad in declaring it was a 
snare. 

One morning, I went into Rhoda's room and 
found her engaged in writing. She was too 
absorbed with her task to hear me enter, and I 
stood looking at her with fear and wonder, for 
she seemed inspired by her occupation. The 
colour had come back to her cheek, and a smile 
was on her lips ; the child was playing on the 
ground by her side. In a minute, she stooped 
down and kissed him, as if delighted that she 
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had achieved something for his good. Before 
the embrace was over, she discovered me, and 
blushed ; then, offering her hand to me, said 
wistfully — 

" Do not be angry — I cannot help it." 

"But Rhoda, you must avoid excitement/' 

" Thus — yes," she said, while her lip quivered. 

I stood irresolute, looking from the closely- 
written sheets back to her face as, resting one 
cheek on the head of her boy, she looked 
up imploringly at me with the eyes I had always 
loved, and which now seemed larger than ever 
from the deep circles left by severe bodily and 
mental suffering round them. 

Scarcely knowing what to say, I cried out in 
haste, pointing to the child, — 

" No, you must not write. You must save 
your strength for his sake." 

" For him I use it," she murmured, clasping 
the little fellow closer to her, " for him ; that 
when I die, he may know it was in his mo- 
ther's heart to do other things than disgrace 
and impoverish all she loved. What have I to 
live for now, but my boy ?" 

Death ! What indeed was life to Rhoda 
when her child was doomed to die before her ! 
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What had I said in my folly which had caused 
her heart to beat with fresh energy, and given 
words to its holy and loving purpose ! As I 
looked at the poor deserted wife and her child, 
that one little lamb lying in her bosom, and 
quickening the pulses of her desolate heart, 
I saw them, as in a dream, torn asunder, and 
then Rhoda weary and quite alone, passing 
on as it seemed for ever, through a desert 
without resting-place or shadow, towards one 
little spot in the dreary distance — a child's 
grave. 

It is a merciful veil that screens the future. 
Beware, reader, how you try to rend it asunder. 
It was horrible for me to gaze through it 
with mortal eyes, lacking the Omniscience which 
alone can reconcile the discrepancies of Fate. 
To look on the mother clinging to her child, 
unconscious that she was about to lose him, and 
to behold her energy, her life, suddenly revived 
for his sake ; to think of her embarking her 
all in one frail bark foredoomed to sink be- 
neath clouds and darkness, and not to be able 
to utter a word of warning, was like a hideous 
nightmare. 

" Do not look at us both so strangely," she 
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said with her soft pleading voice, " but tell me 
if you think I am too self-confident ? Perhaps 
indeed, after all, I lack the power to do that 
which my heart dictates." 

"No, Rhoda, I do not doubt your talent. 
You are diffident of yourself — genius always is, 
but " 

I could utter no more truisms, and abruptly 
turned away. 

" You are not angry with me ?" she asked, 
in her childish way. " Sooner than that, I 
would put my manuscript in the fire, and work 
in any menial way for independence." 

" Yes, darling, I shall be angry if you talk 
of any unrealized wish for independence under 
my roof." 

She rose and put her arms round me. 

" My friend — my more than sister ! I do 
not feel that I am the creature of your 
bounty, because I love you so much. I do not 
even feel that he," pointing to the boy, " is the 
child of your charity because you love him, and 
he will grow up to be a man, and render back 
your love in a thousand ways ; but — how can 
I say it ? — remember — I never forget — night or 
day, that there is another who, at this very 

VOL. I. K 
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moment, may lie perishing in want far away 
from here ; — my husband —my child's father — 
yes, perishing, because he generously took me, a 
pauper, for his wife." 

Her broken utterance and the tears that had 
fallen on my hand were painful to hear and to 
feel, but I was almost angry with the strength 
of this injured woman's love. 

My own pride as woman rebelled against it, 
yet I was impotent to say so, because I did not 
know how far she had understood the revelation 
of Vavasour that night when life and reason 
threatened to forsake her. 

Perhaps she still thought that her husband 
had fled from his creditors alone ; if so, sympa- 
thy for his wretchedness, and the horrors of the 
law's extremity to which her lonely home had 
been exposed, were sufficient to account for her 
subsequent illness. I now determined to test 
her — my own heart beating, and my lips almost 
refusing utterance. 

" Would you like, to see your brother Vava- 
sour ?" 

She started, and turned deadly pale. Then 
she put her hand to her forehead and gazed at 
me, first vaguely, but with a look which gra- 
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dually intensified into an expression as if she 
would fain read my inmost soul. It was in 
almost a whisper that she answered, — 

" Vavasour ! oh, he was my brother, and I 
loved him well ! but I have had a dreadful 
dream about him. Is he — did you say see him ? 
Is he really in England, or — is it possible — oh, 
my God 1" 

Rhoda had fainted. It is useless now to 
write about my own terror and remorse. The 
subject was not resumed. After that day, my 
unhappy visitor wrote constantly. 



" I cannot prevent it," I said to Doctor F., 
"her very life depends on the success of her work." 

" Against which," he answered, with an as- 
perity quite his own, " there are a thousand 
chances. Remember, Job could fancy no greater 
plague ta an enemy than to c write a book.' " 

I told him of my unfortunate allusion to 
Vavasour, upon which he took a pinch of snuff. 

" Humph ! it's always so with your sex. 
Your indignation against our's knocks down your 
discretion. But don't look so pale, my dear 
madam, for good comes out of evil. Mrs. Mait- 

K 2 
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land is conscientiousness itself. From her an- 
swer 1 don't believe she knew of the young 
scapegrace's bodily presence that night. It is 
well to have elicited this, because her father-in- 
law is again assuming a threatening attitude. I 
cultivate his digestion that I may master his 
secrets and foil his intentions. A fine Jesuit I 
should make, eh ? Well, I have found out 
now to a certainty that he means to take the 
child from the mother." 

" Impossible !" I almost shrieked. "Take 
Rhoda's child — it would kill her.", 

" That would be no reason against it with him. 
And whether it would be her death or not, the 
law of the land permits it if done in the name 
of her husband." 

In answer to all my wild proposals, the wor- 
thy Doctor only told me " to wait." 

I had great confidence in him, and had no 
other alternative, as after all, the child was safer 
in my house than if sent to any remote part of 
the country. 

Besides ; Sir Jacob Golding, who prided him- 
self on his respectability, was not likely, I 
thought, to commit himself by the abduction of 
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his grandson from the neighbourhood of Hyde 
Park. 

Poor Rhoda ! I often looked at her as she 
sate over her self-imposed labour, and shuddered 
at the stormy clouds which seemed to be coming 
down lower and lower upon her young head. 
Her mother had gone to Boulogne with some 
friends, to whom she had made herself use- 
ful in retailing gossip, and who felt the com- 
fort of doing a cheap kindness in patronizing 
the widow of their former benefactor. 

One day, sitting with Rhoda, I was silently 
thinking what luxurious things cheap kind- 
nesses generally are to everybody but the reci- 
pient, and how people get most petted by the 
world, and praised for things that cost them 
nothing ; then I became mightily wrathfiil against 
society in general, and its treatment of my friend 
in particular : — the more so, because I knew 
that I was powerless to protect.; her against the 
law. And I thought : 

" But even if her father-in-law should refrain 
from taking her child from her, the decree has 
already gone forth for their separation. Why 
not tell Sir Jacob that his grandson is doomed 
to die ! Why not ? Because men whose diges- 
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tion is good, and purse well lined, don't believe 
in death as affecting themselves. They think 
it is only the penalty due to poverty. Such a 
hint might accelerate the knight's movements 
in removing the child from disgraceful contin- 
gencies." 

Then, looking again at the forlorn mother, 
while she thought I was at my needlework, I 
felt "almost abashed in her presence, for, as Va- 
vasour had said, an aureole of glory seemed to 
hover over her, formed by pure love, lighted by 
self-sacrifice. 

"Merciful Heaven — will she really become 
childless ! Is love so holy to be blighted ? Has 
the decree indeed gone forth for her utter de- 
solation? Are prayers like hers to be un- 
answered? Is the mighty energy which now 
vibrates in her small frame, the hope that 
inspires her, to be paralyzed and extinguished ? 
If so — why these gifts of Heaven — why ?" But 
I was becoming impious. My love for the crea- 
ture was trespassing on the humility due to the 
Creator. I was startled from my reverie. Rhoda 
threw down her pen, looked up without seeing 
me in a sort of ecstacy ; then, clasping her child 
in her arms, she rapturously kissed him, and 
cried out — 
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" It is finished." 
" Oh ! I congratulate you." 
I was glad to see her cry. 
She put her hand in mine, and smiling through 
her tears with quivering lips, said softly — 
" God's will be done !" 
" Amen." 
It was a rebuke to my thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ANXIETIES OF AUTHORSHIP. 

The manuscript was finished, but what was to 
be done with it ? I was the more anxious, be- 
cause a few days after the last line was written, 
Rhoda's unnatural quiet returned, although the 
bright light was burning in her eyes. One day 
I ventured to ask — " What will you do with 
it?" 

She turned pale, and answered — 

" I have already sent it to a respectable pub- 
lisher, anonymously." 

" And what does he say ?" I eagerly asked. 

" I have not heard — I am waiting." 

This then was the anxiety pulling afresh 
at poor Rhoda's heart-strings. No wonder 
when it has proved too much for stouter 
nerves than hers. When I saw how frail and 
timid she looked, I said, with genuine astonish- 
ment — " You have been very bold." 
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" The fear of your kindness has made me 
so," she stammered out. " I thought, I dreaded, 
some generous stratagem of yours, if I told 
you my secret before. Now my fate will meet 
me without disguise ; but soon, I hope. Oh ! all 
I pray is, that the day of suspense may be 
shortened." 

" Tell me, at least, the name of the pub- 
lisher." 

But she would not. I respected her motive, 
and trembled when I thought how much was 
entrusted to an unconscious stranger. How 
little could that man of business guess with 
what the scales he held were laden ! Hope, fear ; 
perhaps life or death. And yet I could do no- 
thing to turn the balance. Rhoda was obsti- 
nate in not telling me more ; save only, with a 
half hysterical smile, that she had enclosed a 
" brief business- note asking for money." 

I was certain that nothing but her love as 
wife and mother, would have induced her to do 
so, and when I thought that it was all for a 
faithless husband and dying child, it made me 
so mournful, that one morning Doctor F. found 
me crying. After having elicited the cause, he 
said, — 

K 2 
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" Dry your eyes, ma'am, unless you wish to 
cry them out ; if you let them run over for 
every woman in London, who is playing a des- 
perate game for love, your tears will never cease. 
Good women are the veriest gamblers. They 
fling down everything they have in their reck- 
less generosity, and cannot see that they are 
bring played against by dice, charged with selfish- 
ness. This is the second instance of the sort 
that has come under my notice this morning. 
The other is an actress, and a Jewess. 

" Is she married ?" I asked. 

" No," he answered. " She undergoes the 
martyrdom (to her) of publicity and its conse- 
quences, for the sake of a vulgar, half-drunken 
mother." 

" But still her mother !" I said. 

" Yes ; though how she is so is hard to 
understand, as also, where is the vast obli- 
gation in the gift of mere troublesome life. 
I agree with the Frenchman, who thought 
the case a hard one that we should come 
into this world without the two things we want 
most — teeth and money; and a still harder 
that as soon as we've got them, with all sorts of 
pain and trouble, we lose them. If we are not 
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born with a golden spoon in our mouth, where, 
humanly speaking, is the obligation to our pa- 
rents for a life of pains and penalties ?" 

" But you hinted just now that this person 
has sensibility," said I ; " surely there are higher 
gifts than teeth and money." 

" The worse for her, when the fact of your 
calling her ' this person* proclaims her an out- 
cast by profession. And yet she endures its 
reproach for the sake of the vulgar, old, Jew 
Frenchwoman, her mother, who is sans corset 
literally and metaphorically." 

" Have they always lived together ?" 

" No — which makes the self-sacrifice of the 
daughter the greater. She, Aurelie, was placed 
at school in Paris, when quite a child, that her 
extraordinary talents might be cultivated success- 
fully." 

" Is her father dead ?" 

" So it is said," drily answered the Doctor, 
with a sharp tap on the lid of his snuff-box. 

" Who paid, then, for her education, if the 
father be dead and the mother so poor ?" 

"Madam, it was a prudent investment of 
some great unknown. ' A turn of speed is worth 
the training.' The question of ways and means 
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is often solved effectually, though mythically, in 
such cases. Of course, there are patrons of art 
and talent in this world who have sufficient 
philanthropy to push them before the curtain, 
while they remain behind it." 

" Is she beautiful ?" 

" Should I do her service, if I told you what 
I think ? I would rather you judge for yourself, 
as you will soon have an opportunity of doing at 
Lady Soffley's." 

" What has Lady Soffley to do with this 
young actress ?" 

" Lionize her. Don't you know that Emme- 
line Brandon was so wearied by her short walk 
on society's beaten track as to induce Lady Sof- 
fley to use her earliest liberty in a chase beyond 
its pale ? Content to dwell in a ceiled house 
herself, she is anxious about the life of the 
Desert and its Arabs, nnd generous enough to 
desire the participation of civilization in the gra- 
tification of her curiosity. Has she not sent you 
a ticket to view some of her specimens ?" 

" I certainly have received an invitation to a 
literary soiree at her house, which surprised me, 
because her father and mother have always re- 
pudiated that sort of thing, and especially that 
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sort of people, as out of their proper place in a 
private drawing-room." 

" And so no wonder that their daughter was 
tired out with the formal pomposity of wealth, 
and respectability, which is the other name for 
it ; nor is her ennui likely to be lightened by 
Sir Hugh, who is the exemplar chosen by her 
parents of the one, as being the owner of the 
other." 

" But Sir Hugh himself — how will he approve 
his wife's vagrant fancies ?" 

" Oh, as to that — Sir Hugh desires notoriety 
for her and amusement for himself. Aurelie 
Duprez is likely to procure both." 

" But as an actress — what can she do there?" 

" Much ; but as a singer more." 

" You did not tell me that she sung." 

" Her name is already known in Naples, has 
been echoed in Paris, and whispered by Lumley." 

" Then why not proclaimed aloud by the latter, 
in this his time of operatic dearth ?" 

" In this there is some mystery. I asked her 
mother the same question, and her answers were 
sphynx-like. But the old woman is so greedy 
after money that I think there must be some 
higher bidder behind the scenes." 
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Notwithstanding the worthy Doctor's boast of 
Mademoiselle's self-sacrifice, I was rather unfa- 
vourably impressed about her and her concerns, 
and altogether displeased by his comparison of 
such a person (the word would come uppermost) 
with my pure Rhoda. Such is prejudice. 



Day after day passed, and no news from the 
publisher. After a week, I feared that Rhoda's 
excitement was on the increase. She tried to 
hide it, and even at times to appear almost gay, 
and this was worse than anything to witness — 
even worse than the smothered sigh of disap- 
pointment which would escape from her over- 
charged heart, after the postman's knock had 
caused it to beat with hope and fear in vain. 
I was afraid to look towards her when letters 
were delivered and none for her. I knew 
she had a two-fold interest at stake in the post- 
man's rap, which might well cause her cheek 
to blanch, her hands to shake, and her breath 
almost to stop. And yet of the two, I believe 
that the fate of her manuscript was the greater. 
She fancied so much depended upon it — 
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the reconciliation of her husband with his pa- 
rents — his settlement with his creditors — the 
well-being of her child ! I had purposely tried 
to lower such hopes — to talk to her of the ex- 
treme uncertainty of literary success — of the 
many chances against it, meritorious though her 
work might be. But she had filled her heart 
and head with other experiences ; and, for every 
tale of disappointment I could tell, she knew 
ianother to balance it. And yet she would not 
let me interfere between her and her "fate," 
as she called it ; and, to prevent my so doing, 
continued to keep the name of the publisher a 
secret. 

Truly at this time my anxiety about my friend 
was greater than even she could guess, because 
she did not know my reason to fear some terrible 
communication from her father-in-law. Over 
and over again I said to myself, " It is impos- 
sible for his malignity to prove a single charge 
against a thought, word, or deed of her spotless 
innocence." But still there were facts which 
money and malignity might combine to distort, 
so as to afford a pretext for depriving her of her 
child. 

Vavasour's unconcealed indignation against 
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her husband helped on this fear. Although he 
never saw her at my house, I heard it canvassed 
even in my own drawing-room by Mrs. Elton, 
whose curiosity, under the garb of good nature, 
was stronger in gaining an entrance there than 
my fiat against her so doing. Of course, Mrs. 
Maitland was never present. It was generally 
understood that she was an invalid. 

" Why do you look so vexed ?" Mrs. Elton 
asked me one day. " Your friend is not to be 
blamed for having had an ardent admirer before 
her marriage ; and for myself I like a man to be 
true to his first love — hopelessly, of course. It 
gives one fresh confidence in chivalry." 

" At all events, Mrs. Elton, such friendship 
is more honourable than that of your — your — 
associate, Madame de Villemain." 

" Pooh, pooh, my dear child, what has she 
done ? She is the best-natured, cleverest crea- 
ture in the world. It is wicked to be uncha- 
ritable." 

I rose and sate down again. My hand was 
on the bell, but I feared to offend my visitor 
for the sake of Rhoda. 

This smooth-tongued woman must be conci- 
liated. 
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" Really, Mrs. Elton, I wonder you, who pride 
yourself on the company you keep, should vindi- 
cate a woman who has " I broke down, but 

Mrs. Elton interpolated with a merry laugh : 

" Eloped with another woman's husband ! 
Surely, you don't believe such trash ? My dear 
young friend, your ignorance of the world, which 
is so charming, is the only excuse for your fan- 
cying that two people, previously well known to 
each other, cannot be driving about in Paris or 
elsewhere together, without impropriety. But 
it is not possible that Mrs. Maitland can be so 
innocently obtuse?" 

" Mrs. Maitland has never mentioned the 
subject — I hope she is not even aware of it. 
But my ignorance of the world — your world, 
Mrs. Elton, does not prevent my indignation at 
the fact of one so good, so true, being deserted 
by her husband, and left to the mercy of his 
creditors." 

" What was the poor man to do, child ?" 
answered Mrs. Elton, looking at me with her 
bright black eyes, and carelessly playing with the 
string round her dog's neck. " He could not 
help it ; they were after him, those wretches, and 
would have waylaid him if he returned home to 
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tell the tale to his wife whose portionless con- 
dition had brought him to such a pass. Be- 
sides, he knew she could not be harmed with 
such friends as yourself, and — Mr. Vavasour. 
Of course, he wrote to tell her so." 

Of course, he had not done so ; but I did not 
think it necessary to declare this. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



WORDS NOT DEEDS. 



A month passed on, and still no news from 
the publisher. Rhoda lived in my house, as if 
by " the world forgotten/' though not, alas ! " the 
world forgetting" — its hopes, fears, love, and sor- 
row — as told too surely by the signs of suffer- 
ing which she vainly tried to hide from me. She 
never crossed the threshold ; a sort of hypo- 
chondriacal nervousness on her part when pressed 
by me to do so, made me give way to her on 
this point, although she always gratefully ac- 
ceded to my wish to take her child for a drive. 

I used to wonder what she did in his absence, 
he being her constant companion and sole 
amusement when not with me ; but I believe 
that her only occupation at this time, when quite 
alone, was thought — painful anxious thought. 

" This will never do," I said to Doctor F. 
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She gets thinner, and, save the flush, paler every 
day. Can't you do something for her ?" 

" No, madam," he answered, " she must go 
to a better physician than I am for peace of 
mind, and that's the only medicine she wants. 
It is evident that she neither eats, drinks, nor 
sleeps, and her life is not worth a straw's pur- 
chase." 

" But are we to let her die, sir ? So young, 
so gifted, so loving? 1 never saw one so ex- 
quisitely capable of pure enjoyment as Rhoda." 

He walked to the window, and answered with 
his back turned towards me. 

" And that's why she can't have it." 
For a moment, standing there in all my finery, 
with the dust of Hyde Park, where I had been 
driving, clinging to it, a horrible doubt of God's 
goodness assailed me. " Why are the best gifts 
given us in mockery ! " I thought. Satan 
tempted me to an impatient indignation at so 
much suffering, and I could have madly wished 
that she, Rhoda, had been less pure, less true to 
a thankless cause and faithless husband. 

I was shocked into consciousness by the voice 
of Vavasour. 

" How you start !" he said laughing ; " I fol- 
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lowed you almost immediately upstairs — only 
waiting to find somebody to hold my horse ; 
having galloped after your carriage on its way 
from the park. Your drive has brought such a 
colour to your cheeks," he went on, nervously, 
and turning to Doctor F., " that it is not for you 
our friend is here. Who is going to benefit by 
his advice ?" 

"Nobody," gruffly responded the Doctor, and 
shaking us both by the hand, took his de- 
parture. 

For a minute, we neither of us spoke ; then 
said Vavasour, — 
" She is ill r:~ 

My tears were the only answer, the worst I 
could make. 

" She is dying," he went on, with gloomy 
impetuosity. " I knew it would come to this. 
Rhoda cannot live without love and light." 
" Heaven's love and light," I amended. 
" As electrically conveyed through the Gold- 
ing's family," he added, with his bitter laugh. 
" And her own conscience," I put in. 
" Conscience !" he rejoined, " what has con- 
science to do with caution ? Her father-in-law 
is the best exemplar of conventions which were 
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never made for souls like hers, whose safety is 
in the freedom of their own pure atmosphere." 

" Vavasour," I said, " do not by this wild 
talk compel me to withdraw my respect, and — " 

" I swear it does not mean aught to offend 
you or her," he interrupted, looking at me sted- 
fastly, though tears glistened in his eyes. " At 
this moment, I love Rhoda with a love which I 
do not fear the angels of heaven to look upon. 
Years ago, I did not ask her to be my wife be- 
cause she was too much like one of them 
for me to approach worthily. I would have 
laid down my life for her. I would now, to 
save her — the wife of another man. But, to 
stand by and see her die, or rather to be pushed 
aside as unfit to do so because I am a man and 
she a woman — the insult I say is to her." 

I looked at him, and discerned real chivalry 
shining through his excited talk ; it was he who 
reminded me that its shield had ever been tar- 
nished. 

" God knows," he went on, " I have paid the 
penalty of my indiscreet indignation the night I 
found her in her desolate home — forsaken. I 
have never looked on her since. But I know 
as well as you do the progress of the anguish 
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you tell me I have no right to mitigate ; I know 
it better than you do, because you never saw and 
loved her as I did before her priceless affection 
was repulsed and trampled on, her joyous spirit 
crushed by cruelty, her genius trammelled by 
doubts of itself — that agonizing fatality of a sen- 
sitive spirit struggling with vulgar realities. On 
this last point, at least, I might have been per- 
mitted to soothe and cheer her." 

" Vavasour," I said, checking his excited 
stride up and down the room ; " I think I have 
always shewn an exceeding trust in you." 

" Thank you," he answered, in a husky voice, 
stretching out his hand, and averting his head. 

" But," I went on, " the faithful guardianship 
of the friend you gave me rendered it incum- 
bent to avoid all appearance of evil for her sake. 
The world is censorious, and " 

"Too gross to estimate her," he broke in. 
" I defy the world," he went on ; "I defy and 
despise it, because it has cast out a wife who 
was too good for one of its disciples — her hus- 
band. Then, with his bitter laugh, "pray, 
how many cards of inquiry have been left at 
your door for your invalid guest ? How many 
kind friends came crowding to help you in your 
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watch by the sick bed in the home dismantled 
by her husband's profligacy ? Reckon up these 
courtesies by the condolences received by Sir 
Jacob and Lady Golding on the mesalliance of 
their worthy son with an angel — contrast the 
world's reception of Rhoda with that of Madame 
de Villemain ; think of the rivalry between these 
spirits of light and darkness, and which tri- 
umphs ; think of all this, and cease to identify 
the friend I gave you with the world of which 
she is an outcast." 

" You know the rumours," I timidly asked, 
" set afloat by Sir Jacob ?" 

A bitter execration from between his closed 
teeth was the only answer. 

" And yet," I went on, " you blame me for 
my prudence, when I have trembled lest the 
very breath of such foul slander should approach 
its innocent object. I do not think that Rhoda 
could live an hour if knowing that she was 
within the shadow of this upas-tree." 

" She does not know it?" he eagerly asked. 
" She does not shun me for that ! It was 
your prudence, and not her will, which kept 
us apart? She bears me no malice for the 
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harm I have unwittingly done her ? Oh ! tell 
me so, and bless me I" 

I did not comment upon the contrast of this 
evident sense of relief from some heavy con- 
science-burthen with the defiant doctrines he 
had just been uttering. I only said — 

II No,thank Heaven,she does not know it yet." 
He stood like a rebuked child for a moment, 

then the blood rushed to his cheek, as he asked — 
" Does she ever speak of me — her brother ?" 
I knew the purport of this question, and told 
him of my belief that she was ignorant of his 
being in England until I informed her, and that 
his intrusion on her the night of his return was 
painfully but mercifully confounded with the 
illusions of the illness to which it was the imme- 
diate precursor. 

This brought him to his senses, and he spoke 
of his heart being lightened by not having in- 
curred her displeasure. " For, if she were to 
die in anger with me," — he began, but abruptly 
turned away. Presently he asked me again of 
Doctor F.'s visit. 

I told him then of Rhoda's real condition, 
not withholding the fact of her having added to 
it the voluntary martyrdom of literary anxiety. 
vol. I. l 
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He listened sadly, but calmly. At last, he 
said, " I remember the name of the firm which 
published the books she liked best in former 
days. Do not ask me to betray any secret she 
wishes to keep, even if I find the clue to it." 

He went away, and I knew he would do her 
some service if he could. 

I sate for a short time longer, thinking of the 
involuntary adhesion his looks and words had 
just given in to the world be had professed a 
minute before to despise and defy, and then I 
wondered what he might have become as the 
husband of Rhoda ; — to what deeds her pure 
spirit, strong with Truth's energy, would have 
inspired him. Would Vavasour ever do any- 
thing great in this world ? Would his scorn of 
its false seeming ever rouse him into an attempt 
to better it, or would he sink eventually into 
cynical misanthropy ? He was all for good or 
evil ; none could declare yet to which side his 
" destiny," as he called it, might incline him ; 
for more than any other man I ever knew he 
was " a pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SUSPICION. 



I began to fear the speedy fulfilment of Doctor 
F/s prophecy about Rhoda's child ; his little fea- 
tures became sharpened, his eyes appeared larger, 
with pale blue circles round them ; he was less 
inclined to exercise, and would sometimes sit for 
a long time together, as if thinking, until he 
fell into a sleep, broken by uneasy starts. 
Merely saying to his mother that I thought he 
needed more fresh air, I proposed he should be 
taken daily into Kensington Gardens. To 
this, she consented. His attendant was an old 
servant of mine, and most trustworthy, but not 
thinking it right or wise to make her the con- 
fidante of my friend's family secrets or history, 
I merely bade her be strictly watchful of the 
child, and never to lose sight of him on 
any account. More than this might have 
alarmed, if repeated to his mother. 

L 2 
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The plan succeeded so well, that even Rhoda 
smiled, when her boy was brought home to her 
more rosy and lively every day. One morning, 
being very fine, he was to be kept in the air an 
hour longer than usual, and I, fearing the pro- 
longed solitude for his mother, tried hard to 
induce her to drive with me a short distance 
into the country, but she would not. 

She hastily excused herself, then flung her 
arms about my neck as if fearing that I was 
angry at her obstinacy on the point. How 
extreme her depression and nervousness must be, 
when such a trifle could so move her ! she who, 
as Vavasour had told me, once gloried in free 
air and exercise, climbing a mountain's side, or 
Hying on before him with the swiftness of an 
antelope, and this scarcely five years ago. So, as 
Rhoda would not go with me, I set off on my 
drive towards the south-east of London, through 
" Rows," most modestly called " Paradise," 
which Eve might quit without much sacrifice, 
to say nothing of those 

44 Groves, so called, as being void of trees, 
(Like lucus from no light) ; through prospects named 

Mount Pleasant, as containing nought to please, 
Nor much to climb ; through little boxes framed 

Of bricks, to let the dust in at your ease, 

With ' To be let' upon their doors proclaim'd." 
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These groves and paradises, and names de- 
lectable, set me wondering what was happiness, 
which all seek, and none find. What is life ? 
A vapour, a leaf which fadeth. Happiness — 
said once to be synonymous with life — who 
hath it ? Not he who eats, and drinks, and 
" dies o' Wednesday." 

Not Rhoda, who yearns exceedingly to 
achieve fame, and be crowned with love, and 
who is mocked by the will without the way to 
win either legitimately, and therefore may die 
to-morrow. 

Not Vavasour, who is brilliant, brave, and 
young, but who lacks faith, because his love is 
perverted, and, who, not knowing happiness 
without hope, is in such a strait, that living, 
he dieth. 

Where is a happy life? Yours? — This 
man's? — That woman's? — To perfect the re- 
quirements of our existence we turn to love 
and friendship, but " Si vous voulez que vos 
connaissances soient parfaites, cherchez en 
parmi les anges." 

That is just what Vavasour did. He thought 
he had found an angel, but the angel flew away 
from him, not into realms of light, but down to 
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that muddy circle where, saith Dante, gour- 
mandism and selfishness reign supreme. 

When Bishop Berkeley said " There was no 
matter, and proved it, 'twas no matter what he 
said." I thought so, when I considered Rhoda 
as the victim of " matter," and her suffering 
the stronghold of Vavasour's social atheism. 

But why this digression ? 

Everybody tells us, in books, what he or she 
thought about now-a-days, and for my part I 
would rather not trust to my imagination for 
my facts. When a man and woman, body and 
soul, are yoked together in holy matrimony and 
pull different ways, they require a stronger lever 
than fancy to set them right. So merely saying 
that I shuddered as I wondered when and what 
would be the end of Rhoda, and where the solu- 
tion of such a troubled life might be found — a 
woman's life, unhappy, and therefore trembling 
in the scales — I returned from whence I came, 
and repassing all the paradises, groves, and 
pleasant mounts by the dusty roadside, found 
myself once more crossing Waterloo Bridge, 
and at last in the busy Strand. 

The Strand was crowded. Carriages of every 
description — omnibuses conspicuous over all — 
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were almost blockaded. The sun shone over the 
hot, dry, pavement ; the shops glittered ; though 
the passengers seldom stopped to look at them, 
but jostling each other in contrary directions, 
each seemed thinking of his bv her own duty 
or business, which was seldom or ever hap- 
piness. 

1 longed to get home and rest, for somehow 
my repose was disturbed, albeit 1 was reclining 
— certain of my Jehu — on the soft cushions of 
an easy carriage ; when suddenly a violent jerk of 
the latter, and a fierce execration from the former, 
shocked me into the notion that I was not al- 
ways doomed to be a mere looker-on. Starting 
up in alarm, I found that the right wheel of my 
chariot was locked in that of another carriage, 
and that the respective horses of both were ram- 
pantly eager to separate the enforced companion- 
ship ; mine being especially restive and unman- 
ageable, as homeward-bound. A crowd had 
collected, before I was well aware what had 
happened. Policemen were vainly interfering, and 
a Hansom cabman was jeering at the two chario- 
teers, who were lustily abusing each other, while 
his " fare " sate smoking a cigar, confident of the 
superior virtues of a " patent safety." All this I 
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saw before I turned, much in alarm, and some- 
thing in apology (to which I was given in those 
days) towards the occupant of the vehicle that 
held mine clasped in a dead lock ; and in him I 
beheld Sir Jacob Golding. A cry of astonishment 
burst from me, but I involuntarily bowed, for 
he was returning my salute when I came to my full 
senses, while he complacently brushed down his 
shirtfrill, — from snuff, I suppose, — with the 
huge-coloured silk pocket-handkerchief (the iden- 
tical one it seemed) he had applied to his eyes 
during that first visit to me when he declared 
that he and Lady Golding were stung by a ser- 
pent's tooth, and asked for a salve. 

Of course, he was not at all frightened now ; 
for was he not alderman and knight, and a rich 
banker withal ! And did he not, therefore, think 
that all men were mortal save himself ! How 
could any bodily harm happen to Sir Jacob 
Golding, on his way to the city ? — Pooh — my 
dear friend, it's only a briefless barrister like you, 
or a miserable starveling of a curate, like your 
brother, — who gives you absolution gratis, — 
whose bones are broken, and brains knocked out 
in your way through the great thoroughfare of 
London. 
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Sir Jacob Golding only drew his watch, with 
its heraldic seals, from his fob, and grew redder 
in the face, and wrathful, because he found that 
his time, so valuable to the community at large, 
was being wasted, and his credit for punctuality, 
— routine being virtue — was at stake. With 
the watch still in his hand, he put his head out 
of the window furthest from me, to remind his 
coachman of the importance of his freight, and 
the impropriety of allowing a civic dignitary to 
come to a stand still. The crowd thought he 
was a somebody — perhaps a bishop — and gave 
a " bravo," but this was principally from some 
of that rising generation which, though liking 
pageant and vain show as an amusement, is so 
apt to disconnect itself with its country's insti- 
tutions that, when the age comes to put away 
childish things, it may object to pay for its own 
gilt gingerbread, preferring a loaf of bread and 
good digestion. 

Excited, perhaps, by the " brayvo," or some 
dissenting from it among the crowd, the noise 
and confusion became deafening. Everybody 
seemed to hold a contrary opinion to the other, 
all giving advice, and none taking it, as to how 
to unlock me from Sir Jacob, when, just as the 
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hue and cry were at their highest pitch , I, look- 
ing out above the heads of the people, upon the 
pavement, saw two forms standing there, which 
caused my blood to tingle, and my brain to whirl 
A momentary dizziness was superseded by the 
belief that the whole scene — Sir Jacob with his 
pompous figure and watch in hand, the prancing 
horses, the mob, the clamour and confusion, and 
RhodaMaitland, leaning on the arm 0/ Edmund 
Vavasour, — was a feverish dream. For an in- 
stant, my eyesight failed me, but returning with 
painful acuteness (all my other senses so super- 
seded by it, that I heard no noise nor felt the 
dangerous inconvenience to which I was subject,) 
I beheld my friend, the pure and intellectual 
Rhoda, wife and mother, standing there on the 
pavement with the friend and lover of her youth, 
clinging to him for support, and looking up to 
him in her dependence with eyes which implored 
him to protect her — Rhoda, the recluse ! This 
was the injured one whom I had sheltered in 
my bosom and under my roof, at the sight of 
whose patience and unmerited suffering my 
heart had bled, whose physical strength had 
been so prostrated by the blow aimed at her 
pure affection, that she no longer possessed the 
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strength to drive out that very morning with me ! 
As if conscious of recognition, she lowered her 
veil, and then I saw her clasp both hands round 
Vavasour's arm for support, to which action he 
replied by encircling her with it ; and stooping 
to say something re assuring to her, he drew her 
on through the throng as if proud to protect her. 

For a moment, I had forgotten Sir Jacob ; 
but now, as a rush of memory caused my temples 
to throb with exceeding pain, I turned towards 
him, and there, through the open window of his 
carriage close to me, I saw him inflated with 
the triumphant vengeance of an ungodly and 
vulgar man. 

He pointed to them — to his son's wife and 
her lover — with the second finger of his right 
hand, while the first finger and thumb enclosed 
a pinch of snuff, and looking at me, as in de- 
fiance, he laughed a chuckling laugh, audibly. 
In another moment, we were separated. How 
we were disentangled I do not know, but I found 
myself rolling rapidly through Charing Cross, 
with a sense of burning indignation at my heart, 
which, by the time I had turned into Regent 
Street, gave way to a copious flood of tears. 

When 1 reached home, something in its at- 
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mosphere struck upon me as not right, but be- 
lieving the painful but intangible impression to 
be from within and not from without, I put 
aside the servant who came forward to speak to 
me, and saying I did not wish to be disturbed, 
secluded myself in my own room, where I medi- 
tated with exceeding bitterness on the fallacies 
of friendship. 

If there be in the human heart two measures, 
one of charity, and the other of bitterness, which 
are filled and emptied alternately, that moment 
the former was empty and the other was full. 
I believed myself deceived and duped, and in 
my wrath I hated the woman whom I had loved 
with a love surpassing that of a sister. This 
was sin, and most inconsistent sin, as only yes- 
terday I had been tempted to doubt if she were 
not too super-excellent. Heaven protect us from 
the judgments of each other ! 

And yet at that moment I thought myself so 
pious a martyr to the cause of virtue ! If we 
were to stop and subtract self from our holy in- 
dignations, how much of our zeal would remain ? 

How long I had been burning on the funereal 
pile of betrayed hopes, I do not know, when a 
knock was heard at my door. 
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Hastily smoothing my hair, and trying to 
compose my countenance, I opened it, and there 
Rhoda Maitland stood before me. 

Her cheeks were so white, and her eyes so 
bright, that I felt compelled to look a second 
time at her face ; for after the first glance, I had 
turned my head away, with the lofty supercili- 
ousness of untainted and untempted discretion. 

"Tell me," she gasped, rather than spoke. 
" Where is he?" 

Thinking only of Vavasour, I smiled sarcas- 
tically, and, drawing back, replied, — 

" I am not your brother's keeper. You best 
know where to find him when you want him." 

" What do you mean ?" she said, with some- 
thing between a laugh and a sob ; " but ah ! it's 
all well when you smile, only I am so miserable, 
— I am frightened at nothing, you see." 

" The light of a clear conscience alone can 
keep out shadows," I answered. 

" Ah, true ! But do not you blame me, nor 
forsake me now ; I need you — I nted him" 

Her voice choked, and she stretched out her 
arms towards me, but again I drew backward. 
Her arms dropped to her side, and she stood as 
if transfixed. For a moment, neither of us spoke : 
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then she went on in almost a whisper, which, 
though distinct, seemed to come from a dis- 
tance. 

" He is the only one in all the world who 
loves me." 

" How do you dare," I haughtily asked, " to 
come and tell this to me?" 

" Do not jest," she answered, while a troubled 
and perplexed look gathered in her eyes, which 
sought mine for an instant ; then they were cast 
down to the ground, and clasping her hands 
together, she added with difficulty, " to day I 
have been so humbled/' 

" You have," I fiercely rejoined. 

" God only knows how much," she continued ; 
" but you 1 ah, do not you love me less because 
I am unsuccessful." 

" In deceiving me any longer ?" I put in. 

" I do not understand," she said, faintly, and 
passing her hand over her brow, " I cannot think 
quite clearly just now. It — you — he — it all 
seems so strange." 

" Strange and sad enough to me, Mrs. Mart- 
land," I sternly rejoined ; " having believed in 
you, loved you, cherished you, defended you 
against all the world." 
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" And you repent it !" she almost shrieked. 
" Let me go — give me my child, and let me 
go! 

" I have not your child," I answered, with 
cruel contempt. 

She sprang forward, and caught hold of my 
arm. 

"Where is he, then?" she cried; "tell me 
where to find him. Give him to me, I say, and 
let me go. He, at least, is mine." 

" Not now,' 9 I said, and may a merciful hea- 
ven forgive me for having so spoken, though 
she did not understand me ; she went on, pas- 
sionately : 

" Yes, now. You must let me have him, or 
I shall die." 

I disengaged myself from her quietly, although 
my heart began to smite me, and said, — 

" I do not know where your child is." 

She started like one stung, clasped her hands 
convulsively together, and then sank down at 
my feet, crying out, — 

"You do — you must; tell me that you do 
— and bless me." 

I trembled ; a sickening fear was creeping 
over me. Common humanity bade me raise 
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her slight form in my arms, and convey her to 
the sofa ; and then I rang the bell violently. 

It was quickly answered by the maid who had 
charge of the child in his walks. I could not 
speak at the moment, but pointed to his mother 
who was moaning as if in pain, with her head 
buried among the cushions of the sofa. 

The servant looked from her to me, and 
began plucking at her apron, a sure sign of 
embarrassment among people of her class. At 
last, addressing herself to me, she stammered 
out, — 

" Indeed, ma'am, it wasn't my fault. I 
couldn't nohow prevent it. The old lady would 
have him, and said that she knew you and his 
mamma would let him go, and that she would 
be sure to bring him home to-night. It was 
his grandmamma, she said, and the child went 
to her quite nat'ral like, and she took him away 
in a carriage." 

" Why did you not tell me directly I came 
in ?" I impetuously asked. 

" Saving your pardon, ma'am," answered the 
woman, " I came forward to speak to you, and 
could nohow get you to listen to me, and you 
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said nobody was to disturb you on no account 
whatsomever." 

A sharp pang shot through me, as I motioned 
the woman away, and then 1 turned to Rhoda, 
marvelling at her quiet. I stood beside the 
couch, hoping that she would speak, but, as no 
sound came, I took her hand. It was icy cold. 
I raised her head ; the face was so white that I 
called aloud in my terror, for I believed she was 
dead. And, oh Heaven ! not only so, but that 
I had helped to kill her. 

Hours passed in dire suspense. Doctor F. was 
summoned, and with much difficulty succeeded 
in restoring Rhoda to life, but only for a minute ; 
one fainting fit succeeded another, and at times, 
the heart which had throbbed so wildly with many 
emotions, almost ceased to beat. Doctor F. 
kept his finger on her pulse, if there were any, 
and, refusing to leave her, looked very grave. 

His carriage had been standing at my door 
during the whole of that miserable afternoon ; 
seeing it, I slipped down stairs, and jumping 
into it, bade the coachman drive me to Sir 
Jacob Golding's house. I need not say that it 
was as a suppliant I was going there. I was 
not bold, because that day I had learned to be- 
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lieve my cause — Rhoda's cause — was no longer 
a good one. But whatever her fault, Rhoda 
must not perish if I could help it, and she 
had shrieked out in her anguish, " Give back 
my child, or I die !" 

The Doctor's carriage gave me courage ; it 
was my certificate of the state of his patient. 
But, when I reached the house of Sir Jacob 
Golding, the shutters were closed, and, after get- 
ting the door opened with considerable difficulty 
by the woman who had formerly been nurse to 
Rhoda's child, and given evidence against her, 
(now evidently left in charge of the house,) she 
would only tell me " that the master and my lady 
were out of town, and she did not know where." 

" Lady Golding has been in town to-day," I 
affirmed, looking suspiciously at the woman. 

" Then I ain't see'd her," was all the answer ; 
and no other could I possibly get. 

Mournfully I returned home, and scarcely 
daring to ask how Mrs. Maitland then was, walked 
upstairs to the drawing-room, there to think 
what had best be done to get the child-back ; 
for my faith in the promise of his return that 
night was fainter than ever, from the fact of his 
grandmother's absence from London. It seemed 
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a planned thing ; or had anybody else personated 
Lady Golding ? If so, what the motive ? — 
Anyhow, where was the child ?" 

So deeply was I immersed in these reflec- 
tions, that I did not, for the moment, perceive 
that the drawing-room was occupied ; but when 
Edmund Vavasour — for he was the visitor — 
rose to greet me, 1 bowed stiffly and withheld 
my hand. He looked surprised, but his anxiety 
could not long keep silence. 

"I knew it would come to this," he said, 
gloomily. 

"To what ?" I asked. 

" To death and disappointment. Such ardent 
aspirations are seldom fulfilled in this world. 
It is a dark destiny." 

" Which you, sir, have done your best to 
seal." 

" I !" exclaimed he ; " for Heaven's sake 
don't blame me !" 

" I cannot help it ; I know all." 

" She told you, then ?" 

" I saw you with Mrs. Maitland in the Strand, 
this morning." 

"You saw us?" 
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" It is at least," he added, " a comfort to have 
been there to protect her against insult/' 

" Or to have provoked it," I curtly rejoined. 

" No," he said, " I kept my temper, though 
to see Rhoda making traffic of her soul was to 
me agonizing." 

" I do not understand you," I said, still 
coldly. 

" What !" he asked impetuously, " you, who 
profess to be Rhoda's friend, not understand the 
anguish of her disappointment, and her efforts 
to conceal it, which made it only more painful 
to witness ? You know how she had toiled over 
that manuscript ; how she had bound up her 
hopes in the success of her labour ; how for 
weeks she had been burning with hope and 
shivering with fear as to its reception, until she 
grew sick unto death. You know how, poor child, 
she had yearned to work out her own domestic 
redemption through it, and yet at last, when 
she could no longer endure the suspense, she 
set forth, alone and unprotected, to know her 
fate, she so unequal to fatigue, so incapable of 
bearing the rude buffets of the vulgar world, 
and yet you tell me, with cold constraint, that 
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you do not understand me when I speak of it ! 
You doubt her genius, because it is impotent to 
get money." 

A new light began to dawn upon me. 

" Did Rhoda go to the publishers this morn- 
ing?" 

" Of course, she did/' he impatiently an- 
swered. 

"And, thank Heaven, I say, that I met her 
there accidentally, — providentially, if you will. I 
told you," he added, " I knew the firm which 
published the books she liked best, and I went 
there to make inquiries, so as to shorten her 
suspense, or turn the scales in her favour. 
Being shewn upstairs into a small, suffocating 
room, who should I find seated there in repressed 
but terrible agitation, but your friend herself, 
vainly trying to sell her brains !" 

" And you were coming from thence when I 
saw you?" I timidly asked. 

" I do not care where you saw me," he 
replied, still irritated and unhappy. 

And then I told him all, for 1 knew not how 
to make reparation for my unjust suspicions ; 
I confessed all, and magnified my wicked 
cruelty. 
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Vavasour listened in painful silence. 

" You did Rhoda injustice," was all he said 
at that moment. 

" You did not see Sir Jacob Golding?" I at 
last ventured to ask. 

" Curse Sir Jacob Golding !" was the irre- 
verent reply. 

" Do you think he has taken her child ?" I 
ventured to ask, after a pause. 

" Yes, if empowered by the child's father." 

" But surely they would never dare " I 

began. 

" To conspire in any evil work ?" he asked, 
with his bitter laugh. " Certainly they would, 
if Sir Jacob were convinced of its justice in 
the sight of man, and his son of its profits 
in the service of Mammon. In plain words, 
Rhoda's husband would sell her child to his 
father." 

" And kill his wife ?" I gasped. 

" Ay, and filch her honour for money. But 
why do you look so scared ? Is not a father 
who has brought up his son in orthodoxy, 
even by taking him constantly to St. George's 
Church, Hanover Square, on Sundays, as he 
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told you he did, quite right to vindicate, through 
him, the might of love Canonic over love Pla- 
tonic ? You yourself have warned me that his 
zeal was greater than my discretion. All I 
hoped was to have sheltered Rhoda by Vammr 
sans ailes" 

" Friendship !" I cried ; " you reproach me, 
Vavasour, and I deserve it." 

" No," he answered, " you have done your 
part well for a woman ; but I believe that the 
truest friendship exists between those of oppo- 
site sex ; T therefore spoke of my own capacity 
for affording a shelter without wings." 

He then began to pace up and down the 
room in his usual manner when much excited, 
and half as if speaking to himself the following 
was jerked out. 

" Let them cast off Rhoda and take her child, 
and desecrate her honour ; — let the world do its 
worst, and let her know what its creed is worth, 
and how far her code of duty is practical, — and if 
she survive the shock, let her learn to be guided 
by the lamp of her own pure spirit. I swear to 
protect her shattered life with the reverence due 
to a saint." 
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I did not think it worth while to comment 
on any earthly Utopia, because I believed that 
Heaven would supersede it by taking the " shat- 
tered life" where alone there is real love with- 
out wings ; but I credited the unselfish honour 
of the speaker, and voluntarily bade him remain 
beneath my roof until the woman he loved 
should be beyond the need of help. How he 
passed the remainder of that afternoon I do not 
know, for I left him and went upstairs to Rhoda. 

As evening drew on, her intervals of con- 
sciousness became longer, and, although she was 
too weak to speak, yet she evidently tried more 
than once to listen to the sound of carriage- 
wheels which penetrated through the open but 
shaded window of her room. At last, when a 
carriage stopped before the door, she raised 
herself for a moment on the pillows, but dropped 
back again with a look of deadly anguish, as if 
some fine instinct told the mother's heart that 
it did not bring back the child for whom it was 
bleeding. In the long fit of unconsciousness 
which succeeded this painful effort, I whispered 
to Doctor F. my unavailing attempt to find and 
plead with Sir Jacob Golding. 
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" If I did but know where he is !" I cried. 

" Go to Lady Soffley's house to-night," he 
said. 

I then remembered a long engagement for 
that night to a party there ; it had quite escaped 
my memory during the day's agitation. The 
Doctor now dropped the cold hand of his patient, 
and turned to me. 

" Go there," he said, in a low, authoritative 
tone, "and you will most probably find the 
gross arbiter of this frail life among the guests. 
He was expected, and would not keep away for 
appearance sake. If he mean to steal the child, 
he will put a good face on the deed, and not 
improbably become lachrymose to night among 
his ' dear friends' in bewailing the necessity of 
breaking his daughter-in-law's heart. Go, pro- 
tect her reputation, at all events, and get back 
her child, if you can." 

The advice seemed sound but distasteful, for I 
was in no humour for company that night. I 
ran down to tell Vavasour the Doctor's opinion. 

" He is right," said the young man ; " and 
by Heaven I will go, too." 

"You?" 

VOL. I. M 
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" Yes, to give the lie to the tale of this morn- 
ing. I will brave out appearances." 

So Edmund Vavasour and I went at an hour 
before midnight to Lady Soffley's " At Home." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LADY SOFFLEY "AT HOME" — AURELIE. 

A strange medley was there. The beauty of 
Sir Hugh Soffley's home, as by his wealth cre- 
ated, could scarcely be surpassed. His wife was 
its crowning ornament. But her heart was not 
at ease there, as was evident by the novel excite- 
ment it craved in her guests, who, as Doctor F. 
had told me, were many of them the " Arabs " of 
London life ; — satellites to a few primary planets. 

True, there were some of the old land-marks ; 
for example, that ancient Venus, who not con- 
tent with a coronet, had clasped a cestus of fiery 
jewels round her waist, though weakly senti- 
mental still over those " best jewels," according 
to the Roman matron, whose casket, being a 
monumental urn, she had knelt before in effigy 
for the last forty years. 

Also, the clever Mrs. Elton, who, having di- 
vorced concord and marriage in her first hus- 
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band's time, maintained the harmony of the dear 
departed's last will and testament, by keeping 
her second spouse in pocket-money, like a 
school- boy. 

And, above all, there was Mrs. Brandon, the 
mother of pretty Lady Soffley, and her dear 
friend, the Bishop of Down, who had helped to 
teach her daughter and his pupil the catechism 
and whole duty of woman, specially in that 
eleventh commandment, " to marry well." 

Had she not done it — that charming Lady 
Soffley, standing among her guests, laughing and 
talking a little louder than when under her 
parent's roof, and deaf to her lord and master's 
faltering suggestion, " Hem — ha — Emmeline, 
don't you think some of them a lee — tie queer ?" 

Her mother moved majestically through the 
throng, as if fearing to commit herself by fami- 
liarity with any of the great unknown. " Where 
did she pick them up ?" I heard her mutter to 
her son-in-law behind her fan. The conven- 
tional matron was out of place at her daughter's 
soiree. But Emmeline was young, and, being 
married, sighed for excitement. I did not 
wonder, however, at her turning away suddenly 
and yawning under cover of her bouquet, 
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as for my own part, I found this lion-hunting 
very slow work indeed. I was told that that 
pompous but silent gentleman was so and 
so ; that the lady with elaborate head-dress 
and supercilious manner was such and such ; 
and, although I daresay I bowed, and tried to 
look pleased and flattered, I was in my heart 
sorry to hear the announcements. The real 
glory of the literary guild was obscured by ar- 
tificial light. 

Again, in imagination I see one little person 
who, shrinking into a corner, attracted my at- 
tention. Simply-dressed, sensitive, and shy, 
she had but to raise her eyes for a moment to 
reveal a world of love, thought, hope, and fear. 
The lower part of her face told a tale of hope 
deferred, almost unto death ; of anxiety endured 
for those beloved ; of tears, which, though failing 
to dim her spirit-lighted eyes, had left their trace 
on her pale cheeks, and caused the muscles of her 
mouth to tremble with anything but laughter. 
Need I say of whom this is the feeble portrait ? 
Has not her tale of intense but suppressed pas- 
sion now found an echo in every land and every 
clime ? 

At that time, she was not known as now. 
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Men did not altogether believe in her. She was 
struggling with their disbelief of the mighty 
spirit within her; but, never doubting the 
wondrous gift, she persevered against dis- 
appointment in that solitary home, where, one 
by one, her dear companions drooped and died 
by her side. She was at last left alone with her 
genius. 

And when, from that solitary home in a bleak 
and uncongenial spot, the fame of her — the lone 
small woman, — went forth to the ends of the 
world, she still lived meekly and retired, unex- 
cited by prosperity as she had been undaunted 
by adversity. 

Even the unhappy Vavasour's attention was 
diverted for a moment. None but myself 
knew how miserable he was, and yet I was 
not surprised that he conversed with the lady in 
the corner. 

" Attracted by sympathy — a virtuous name 
for self-love," he said to me. 

At last, destiny was named. Vavasour spoke 
of it in his usual savage manner. 

" Do not talk of it," said his hearer, " it is a 
dark belief." 
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" The gods are more merciful than men," 
said Vavasour, 

At this moment, our conversation was inter- 
rupted by a movement in the crowd ; and, looking 
up, ever on the watch for Sir Jacob Golding, I 
was inexpressibly startled by the apparition of a 
lady who was speaking to, or rather being spoken 
to by, Lady Soffley. 

How like, and yet how unlike, that mys- 
terious woman who, first seen by me, scowling 
ominously on our young hostess in that very 
room — nay, on the spot where she now stood — 
afterwards caused my blood to freeze, and every 
sense but that of fear to stand still in the open 
light of day, and under the clear sky ! 

Like and unlike ! Like in the tall flexible 
form, the chiselled features, the large dark eyes, 
and olive complexion ; unlike in her perfect 
grace, her rounded symmetry, and the spirituality 
of her whole expression, which made you think 
she was " lighted from above" with a better light 
than that shed down by the magnificent chan- 
delier under which she and Lady Soffley were 
standing in the middle of the room. Everybody 
could see that Lady Soffley was paying homage 
to some bright particular star. 
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Did she too detect a likeness which checked 
one of her sudden bursts of gaiety, and made 
her suddenly pause motionless before this beau- 
tiful stranger ? Did Vavasour observe it, that 
he stopped with the word " destiny" still on his 
lips, to gaze fixedly at her ? Did Mrs. Brandon 
discern it, so that, standing like one transfixed, 
in all her gorgeous trappings of jewels and lace, 
and waving plumes, she turned white as death? 
Had Sir Hugh Soffley seen it, that he sud- 
denly came up to Vavasour, with an uneasy gait, 
and extra stutter, proposing to " he — he — ha — 
ha, my de — ar fa — al — low, a ga— ame at — 
cards — any stakes, downstairs ?" 

I heard Vavasour decline, and saw Sir Hugh 
move off with somebody else, and then I crossed 
over to Mrs. Brandon. She evidently made 
some great effort to recover herself, for, as I 
approached, she gave a ghastly smile, and held 
out her hand, which, even through her glove, 
felt cold. 

For a minute, we were both silent. I did not 
know what to say. She was the first to speak, 
but her voice trembled, and she coughed more 
than once, while she whispered, — 

" What new outrage has Vavasour, my bro- 
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ther, committed against les bienseances ? Why 
did you bring him here to-night?" 

"To meet Sir Jacob Golding." 

"He meet Aim?" 

" Yes, Mrs. Brandon ; why not ?" 

" How dare he ? how dare you ? this new 
scandal ! You know what people will say ?" 

" J don't care what people say," I impetuously 
cried, forgetting in the moment everything but 
Rhoda ; " I don't care, because I have nothing 
to fear for myself, or my friend. A clear con- 
science bids defiance to the world's opinion." 

Mrs. Brandon rose to move away, but quickly 
sate down again. Then, she lifted her fan to her 
face, as if to shield her eyes from the light, sup- 
porting her arm against a marble column ; and 
thus she listened, or seemed to listen, while a 
rich melodious voice sang, or rather chanted, a 
song the like of which I had never heard be- 
fore. Its language was strange to all there, and 
yet each man or woman who had suffered in 
life — and who is free from suffering ? — must 
have understood its mournful cadence. The 
chords of the piano helped to point the moral 
and adorn the heart's sad tale, though they were 
carelessly wild and evidently improvised. 

M 3 
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The strange lady it was who sang, and she 
was — Aurelie Duprez. 

When her song had ceased, and the silence 
with which it had been listened to was broken by 
applause, the singer stood by the side of the 
instrument with a sort of haughty constraint 
that scarcely permitted her to bend in answer 
to the compliments awarded by those immedi- 
ately around her. I looked at her; and, for the 
moment, forgot everybody and every thing else, 
while I tried to remember all that Doctor F. had 
told me about her. An actress, a Jewess, the 
daughter of some vulgar old Frenchwoman, who 
was willing to sell herself, or her daughter, for 
money. And yet, there she stood like an image 
of truth clad in white, some high faith legible 
on her brow, and that pure refinement of un- 
tainted virtue (which once polluted can never 
be resumed nor assumed), enshrining her in an 
atmosphere peculiarly its own. 

Her reserve, the only thing to be quarrelled 
with about her, was something distinct from 
prudery or the pride of any gift of body or 
mind. Neither was it mauvaise honte, for she 
seemed perfectly at her ease. It might even be 
humility, or that self-forgetfulness which is 
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granted to women only when their souls are 
absorbed by some consideration of love, hope, or 
fear, beyond the present. 

But, when Lady Soffley approached her with 
a few graceful words of thanks, Aurelie started, 
and then, as her eyes were raised for a moment, 
the mysterious likeness .to the unknown lady 
struck me painfully. 

Reader, have you ever pictured to yourself 
" that bright and morning star," before and 
after its fall ? or the face of an archangel com- 
posed and beautiful in holy love, or — fallen 
— a face of perverted but not obliterated 
glory ? 

Has canvass ever shewn the force of Gabriel's 
transcendent beauty of holiness, or the terror of 
Lucifer's faithless intellect ? Or even the diffe- 
rence between cherubim and seraphim, those 
who love most, and those who know most ? — 
No painter hath ever yet caught the rainbow, 
nor the wind, nor the sunshine ; something in- 
tangible to sense always escapes him. Neither 
can I, a weak woman, pourtray the mystery of 
good or evil on the face of a woman. 

Vavasour came behind me, and looking to- 
wards that one, said — 
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"'Angel! what dost thou on earth, when 
thou shouldst be on high ?' " 

I should not have laughed at this rhapsody, 
even had I been happier than at the moment 
when it was whispered in my ear, for something 
of the same sort was flitting through my mind 
when I compared Aurelie to those who now 
began crowding round her. Even Lady Soffley 
looked common-place by contrast. Involuntarily, 
I followed Vavasour to the side of our hostess, 
^nd then I heard Aurelie say to her in a soft 
clear voice touched with a slight accent, which 
seemed to make her speak slowly : 

" Why do you thank me ? You asked me 
here on purpose to sing, and I have sang." 

" But so wonderfully I" said Lady Soffley, a 
little abashed. 

" It is my vocation," was the answer. 

Somehow, nobody liked to ask Aurelie to 
sing again, and Vavasour, who was now intro- 
duced to her by Lady Soffley, offered her his 
arm to conduct her to a seat ; but, as the room 
was thronged and oppressive, he led her into 
the ante-chamber, I still following. After a few 
minutes, they stopped before a picture. 

I forget the name of the artist — a Frenchman 
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— but shall ever remember his work. It repre- 
sented Christ in Heaven, looking with divine 
love on suffering humanity. At His feet knelt 
the widow and the orphan. The sick and infirm 
and those from whom life was ebbing, turned 
their eyes (dim with misery, or lighted by terror 
at a glimpse of the abyss below), towards Him. 
The maniac lay there, bound and chained, his 
limbs torn by impotent attempts to free himself, 
waiting for the devil to be cast out of him. The 
woman who had loved and erred ; — the human 
outcast who had found that the fierce anguish 
of love does not make all women sisters, — was 
tremblingly looking towards Him who had once 
permitted that other woman, who was a sinner, 
to wash His feet with the tears which man's 
cruelty had crushed out of her, and to wipe them 
with the hair of her head in which, perhaps, 
grief had traced its course by silvery lines. The 
heavy-laden of heart were there ; those whose 
ardent aspirations on earth had been blighted 
by cruel disappointment, who had sickened and 
died for want of human support and sympathy. 
And among these, a poet, on whose suffering 
brow a crown of unfading laurel-leaves had just 
been placed, while another, who had worn them 
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proudly in this world, but bad never felt the 
prick of the crown of thorns, was the only one 
who sate with his back turned to that face, 
heavenly with love and compassion, on which 
all the others were gazing with the eagerness 
of a parched man thirsting for water. The 
lean and trembling hands were all stretched 
towards Him, and the bodies emaciated by 
disease and suffering were writhing round so 
as to feel the healing influence of His divine 
presence. 

It was a strange picture to be in the house of 
Sir Hugh Soffley, and had no doubt cost a great 
deal of money, or it would not have found a 
place there. Are half the pictures which are 
most valued by their owners intelligible to 
them ? or, does familiarity breed contempt for 
these sermons on the walls ? 

Aurelie and Vavasour stopped, arm-in-arm, 
before this one. Sorrow is a grand interpreter, 
and perhaps that is why the face of Vavasour 
softened as he looked in silence at the divine 
face which was painted on canvass. 

" Faith was the painter," said Aurelie. 

Vavasour started, and, resuming his old man- 
ner, abruptly answered — 
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" Then it must have had more charity than 
usual." 

" Why ?" asked Aurelie, simply. 

" Because, Mademoiselle," he answered, " its 
professors are quarrelsome, and generally shut 
the door in each other's faces." 

" Do you mean Christians ?" she asked, with 
her accent strong upon her. 

"Yes — but I don't think you are one of 
those," he answered, looking at her earnest 
face. 

" No," she said, turning her dark eyes to- 
wards him, and drawing herself up to her full 
height ; and then she added, with a quivering 
lip and nostril which proudly dilated, "No, 
sir, I am a Hebrew." 

An expression of surprise and annoyance 
passed over Vavasour's countenance, and he 
looked rather foolish when he stammered out — 

"I beg your pardon, Mademoiselle. I did 
not know that." 

She bowed her head, and then she asked — 

" Pray, sir, what are you ?" 

" A miserable man." 

"Why?" 

She looked at him, as if searching an answer 
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in his face, and saw nothing but a sort of boyish 
confusion there. At last, he laughed, and 
said — 

" I have no more faith than you have." 

" In what ?" she sternly asked. 

" In that picture," he answered, not knowing 
what better to say. 

" Who told you I had not, sir?" 

" Yourself. Did you not say you were a 
Jewess ?" 

" What matters that ?" she replied, in the 
same strange quiet tone. " What matters that, 
sir ? — I call the Consoler there, God ; and you 
• — that is, a Christian man — would say, the 
Saviour." 

" Whom you crucified," he said. 

"And of whose race I am," she answered, 
lifting up her head, but speaking more slowly 
even than before ; " that chosen, but proscribed 
race, which your countrymen, presuming to eat 
of its flesh, and drink of its blood for spiritual 
life, reject from their national assembly and 
council, as unworthy to find a place there." 

" Mademoiselle," answered Vavasour, looking 
at her with a strange curiosity, " I have no faith 
in our senate," 
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"And yet you might take your place there," she 
replied, with a lip curling in contempt, " because, 
even if faithless altogether, you are not a Jew." 

And, as she suddenly raised her eyes to his, 
they seemed to flash with a fire which was never 
lit by northern skies. Her voice was low, her 
face was pale, her dress was plain ; but there 
was evident though restrained power within her, 
which might achieve any of the heroic deeds of 
her race, as chronicled among the female records 
of its history and our Bible, or be subjugated by 
that eternal and infinite love, of which a Hebrew 
woman, ever blessed, was the chosen vehicle. 

Thinking of this, I looked at Aurelie with 
wonder, not unmixed with reverence, and as I 
looked I saw the crimson blood mount to her 
clear olive cheek, and deepen there until it glowed 
scarlet, suffusing even her forehead to the roots 
of her black shining hair. Her eyes were cast 
down, and I could see no cause for such strange 
emotion. Vavasour was again looking at the 
picture, and so I do not know whether he had 
observed it. None were in the ante- chamber 
but we thrge, it being shut off from the drawing- 
rooms by velvet curtains, and not known to many 
of the guests. 
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In a moment, these curtains were pushed 
aside, at which Aurelie started visibly, and Lady 
Soffley came fluttering forward, with " Oh — 
here you are ! The bird, madame, has found a 
quiet nest for itself." 

Then Aurelie turned pale and trembled, as 
another voice, said — 

" E — h ! I do see. Come, — mon enfant.' 9 
And, in a moment, we were joined by the queerest 
specimen of woman I had ever beheld, if woman 
that something in stiff petticoats could be called, 
as broad as long, with fat bare hands and arms, 
on which were a vast number of resplendent 
rings and bracelets. She wore a red head-dress 
of considerable dimensions, and coarse black 
false hair. She had bold black eyes, a copper- 
coloured skin, and a mouth which widely revealed 
a row of defective teeth. 

Vavasour stared, and so did I. Aurelie stood 
as mute and inflexible as a statue, never looking 
up from the ground, and her hands loosely 
clasped together, as if unnerved. 

" Elle est ma fille," said the grotesque 
stranger, introducing herself to us all with a grin, 
and especially, as I thought, to Vavasour. 

" I am ready, mother" said Aurelie, without 
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raising her eyes, but laying an emphatic stress 
on the word. Then moving a step towards 
Lady Soffley, who was looking on much amused, 
she continued in a voice unlike her usual tone — 
louder, quicker, gayer — " I will sing again, if 
you please, Madame ; pray remember, that you 
have paid me to come and do that very thing." 

" Thank you, Mademoiselle," answered Lady 
Soffley, rather awkwardly ; " I will not trouble 
you again to-night. My guests are dispers- 
ing." 

"Is it long you have been in de little 
chamber V asked her mother. 

" Is it long ?" Aurelie echoed, as if not 
conscious of speaking. 

The mother looked again at us all, but this 
time her eyes rested speculatively on Vavasour. 
I do not think he was conscious of her inspec- 
tion, for he was gazing at Aurelie, whom he at 
last approached, and holding out his hand with 
a timidity almost girlish, said — " Thank you, 
Mademoiselle.' ' 

" For what, sir ?" she asked, with a sudden 
return of her former cold manner. 

" For your beautiful song, and for words worth 
remembering." 
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For the first time, I then saw Aurelie smile. 
It was a smile radiant but painful. 

" Sir," she said, " you can have no faith 
in them. Why should you? — They are the 
words of an actress, and learned, perhaps, by 
rote." 

The next instant, she had gone. 

We looked at Lady Soffley for explanation, 
but she only yawned. Then she said — 

" Thank you for getting my singing- bird into 
this cage before her mother came. I never 
thought that brute would intrude herself, and 
I'm sure I don't know what mamma would have 
said if she had seen her in the other room." 

Sir Jacob Golding never came. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



CONFESSED ! 



The next morning, Rhoda was better. So much 
so, that she was enabled to be removed from 
her bed to the sofa. This sudden recovery was 
not unfrequent after those dreadful fainting-fits 
which, in her case, more nearly resembled death 
than anything I have ever seen. Doctor F. said 
that her body was subservient to her mind, and 
that when the latter was temporarily paralyzed 
by the excessive emotions to which it was sub- 
ject, the former was in that state of trance from 
which death would be a too easy transition ; but 
that when her brain recovered its activity, her 
coporeal frame, not worn out by age or disease, 
easily resumed its functions. Therefore, though 
I always trembled at this balance between life 
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and death, time and eternity, my immediate 
anxiety ceased when I once again saw Rhoda 
sitting up, as now, clothed, and in her right 
mind. It was like the return of soul to body. 
She made no allusion to the events of yesterday, 
when I entered ; only held out her thin hand, 
and smiled, but a slight heaving of her chest 
told me that there was some heart-struggle at 
work. 

While I was standing by her side, thinking 
what best to say, a servant entered and announced 
the name of Rhoda's mother. The daughter 
sprang up, flushed all over, and gasping for 
breath ; and then, to my amazement, for I had 
believed her still at Boulogne, her querulous 
mother entered, much dressed and very com- 
plaining, to receive the kiss of the gifted and 
only child who had just passed from death unto 
life. 

" Well/' said the maternal visitor, " nothing 
I dislike so much as paying a morning call in a 
bedroom." 

" Mamma," said Rhoda, " I have been ill — 
and — unhappy." 

She had not strength to say her boy was 
stolen from her. She was 'saved the trouble. 
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" I've come about my grandson/' said her 
mother, taking a chair. " Nothing I dislike so 
much as going a roundabout way to work, and 
so I may as well tell you at once, that he is with 
Sir Jacob Golding." 

" Is he well ?" gasped Rhoda. 

" Well ! of course he is. And to keep him 
so, I think you had better accede at once 
without any more bother, which I abhor, to 
the proposal contained in his grandfather's 
letter." 

I just saw a shadowy trembling hand grasp 
a large letter with a big red seal, and rushed 
out of the room. 

When I went downstairs, I found Vavasour 
in the drawing-room with a brown paper parcel 
in one hand and a silver riding-whip in the 
other. 

"She is better to-day?" he asked, in a 
joyous tone that assured me he had previously 
satisfied his anxiety. 

" Yes," said I ; " but how long she may con- 
tinue so is doubtful ; her mother is with her 
on some errand about her child from Sir 
Jacob." 

"Her mother the emissary of her enemies !" 
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asked Vavasour, in a tone the very slowness of 
which expressed indignant horror. 

I nodded my head and he sate down, as if to 
think, with one hand on the brown paper parcel 
which he had laid on the table. At last, he 
looked up and shook back his long fair hair, as 
if to get rid of something troublesome, saying, 
while he touched the parcel with the end of his 
whip, and smiling oddly, — 

" Well, you see I have brought back Rhoda's 
soul. It was too good to be sold for money." 

" Is that her manuscript ?" I asked. 

Before he could answer, the door flew open, 
and in came Rhoda herself, with flashing eyes 
and scorched cheeks. She stopped when she 
saw Vavasour, and laid her hand on her heart. 
Then, as he turned towards her, with a look of 
infinite tenderness, she sprang forward and 
caught hold of his arm. 

" It is not true," she cried ; " it is false." 

He took her hand. 

" What is false ?" he gently asked. 

She looked into his face with eyes burning 
with excitement, and then they dropped, while 
the flush which had hitherto only reddened her 
cheeks extended all over her face and neck. 
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Suddenly, she pulled away her hand from his 
hold, and walked quickly, but unsteadily, across 
the room to my side. 

" What is false ?" he asked again, but this 
time in a more irritated tone. 

Rhoda stood before me, and I could see that 
her whole frame trembled in response, while her 
chest heaved as if convulsively, and her hands 
worked nervously together. 

I drew her towards me, and made her sit 
down, while a tearless sob escaped her. 

" What have they done or said to hurt you 
so ?" cried Vavasour, in a tone of mingled com- 
miseration and anger. 

She looked at me, away from him, with an 
expression of unutterable anguish, and as if she 
wanted me to answer. 

There was no need. In another moment 
her mother entered. The door shut of 
itself with a loud noise, as she gazed from 
one to another, with uplifted hands, and an 
expression of horror which was strikingly out 
of place on her f&de face, all surrounded by 
artificial flowers and dangling bugles. Her 
daughter shuddered, and hid her eyes on my 

vol. I. N 
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shoulder. Vavasour stared at her without a 
movement of recognition. I bowed. 

" Well !" at last she burst out, in her queru- 
lous voice, " if ever I saw the like of this ! Of 
all things, I hate hypocrisy — in the very house, 
too !" And then she began to cry. " I never 
thought to see the day when my own eyes 
should convince me of what Sir Jacob " 

At that instant, Rhoda sprang up, as if elec- 
trified by some new, but terrible life, which 
strengthened, but transformed her. 
t I had never seen her look as she did now, 
confronting her mother, her childish head erect* 
all covered with short curls, grown since her 
illness, and looking at her with almost savage 
defiance ; her nostril dilated, and her lip quiver- 
ing, with the white teeth just visible between, as 
the breath came and went too quickly to allow 
her to speak. 

At last, she conquered this disability, but her 
voice, usually so soft, was harsh. 

" How dare you — he — anybody — say that 
vile thing ?" she cried. " You know it is false !" 

Her mother looked frightened and held her 
pocket-handkerchief to her face, as she waved 
her off. 
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" No, I will not go. I will never cease till 
you unsay it," cried Rhoda. 

Was it possible that a mother had repeated 
so foul a slander to a daughter ? 

Vavasour made one stride to Rhoda's side, 
and addressed the cowering emissary of her 
father-in-law. 

" Madam," he said, in a low measured tone 
of intense disgust, " I understand this painful 
scene. You have polluted the pure ears of your 
daughter by breathing into them a scandal, which, 
if true, would dishonour you even more than 
herself. She is as innocent as heaven itself. 
What are you ? Look at her, if you dare, and 
answer." 

" I am sure I didn't mean to excite her so," 
the unfortunate woman whimpered, behind her 
handkerchief; "of all things I hate a scene." 

" Yes, madam," answered Vavasour, " you 
prefer bye-play. But even Sir Jacob Gelding's 
prompting will never enable you to surpass your- 
self in that line — after having assisted his son 
to marry your daughter behind the scenes against 
her will." 

Rhoda started as if stung, and looked from 

N 2 
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one to the other with her strange eyes and 
flushed face. 

" Papa was dying then, and Robert told him 
he would love and take care of me," gasped 
she, as if talking in a dream. 

" He did, indeed," cried her mother ; " and 
then," added she, in whimpering extenuation, 
" I thought he was so rich, and you were so 
poor, Mr. Vavasour, and that is why I told 
Rhoda you were going to be married to some- 
body else." 

" You told her that ?" he asked. 

" Oh God ! and it was not true !" cried a 
voice of anguish. 

Poor Rhoda ! The time for concealment was 
past. Betrayed, insulted, outraged on every 
hand, her brain on fire w T ith excitement, and her 
body just snatched from the grave. She was 
scarcely recognizable when Vavasour caught her 
hand in his, and cried out, — 

u Then you did love me, Rhoda?" 

The joy and grief with which this was ut- 
tered I hope I may never witness together again. 

" Yes, I did love you then" she answered, 
each word a moan of unutterable woe. 

He knelt down before her, and taking both 
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her hands in his, kissed them, and wept. The 
touch of his lips or tears recalled her. She 
looked round as if bewildered, shivered, and then 
started away from him. He rose. 

" No," she cried. " Not now. Never more. 
I love my husband. Is he gone ? Where ?" 

She stopped, as though listening, while she 
dreamily looked at Vavasour, as he leaned against 
a table with his face concealed in his hand ; then 
she cried in piercing accents, — 

" Mother, oh mother, give me back my child. 
I have been a good wife to the husband you 
gave me ; I have indeed. I will forgive him — 
you — them — everything; only give me back 
my child, or I die." 

" Read the letter," sobbed her mother, again 
producing the large letter with the red seal, and 
holding it towards her. Rhoda mechanically 
took it, but its touch seemed to recall the reality 
of the insult its writer had levelled, and she 
flung it from her. 

Then she laughed. It was the first time I 
had heard her laugh for months, and never like 
that. Even Vavasour looked up with a pale 
face and heavy eyes when he heard the discord- 
ant sound. 
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"Read it!" she almost shrieked. "No, it 
burns me. I was a good wife, I say, a good 
wife, and loved his sod. I sold my clothes to 
pay his debts. I forgave him when he struck 
me. I have worked with my hands and brain 
to serve him, only nobody would give me money 
—money," and she laughed again, while Vava- 
sour groaned, and her mother looked on aghast. 
" He is gone now — I know that — he is with ano- 
ther woman. But I am true to him ; yes, 
mother, as there is a God in Heaven, I am true 
to him ;" and Rhoda sank down at her mother's 
feet, with her arms extended, and once more 
moaning out, " Give me back my child !" 

Vavasour it was who raised her up. 

" Listen to me, Rhoda," he said, soothingly, 
and placing back her hair as if she herself were 
a child also ; " listen to me, sister. I will go 
at once and try to find your boy ; I will not 
rest till I bring him to you, or take you to him." 

" You !" she cried, while a bright, but pain- 
ful smile quivered over her face for half a 
moment. 

In another minute, he had gone, having placed 
her by my side without speaking a word* 

Her mother looked round as she heard his 
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horse's hoofs in the road outside, and then she 
said, — 

"Well, I'm sure, I never thought that; of 
all things I detest, I " 

" Pray, madam, say no more at present," I 
said, cutting short her lachrymose vindication. 

And soon, too, she had gone, leaving Rhoda 
with me, quiet, nay, motionless, but with every 
sense alive, awake to agony. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
a mother's suspense. 

Hour after hour passed. Evening came, and 
yet no Vavasour. There sate Rhoda, in the 
place where he had left her, mute and motion- 
less, but with those fearfully bright eyes telling 
how she whom yesterday we thought dead, was 
now too keenly alive. Sometimes, when she 
heard the sound of horses' feet, or a carriage 
stop beneath the windows, she would start and 
sob hysterically. In vain, I tried to amuse her. 
She could not talk ; she could neither eat nor 
drink, and yet she must have been in a state of 
physical exhaustion, as it had been impossible 
to administer refreshment to her yesterday, when 
she lay in a condition of merciful insensibility. 

Of course, 1 had not allowed her mother to 
depart from my house without a minute's pri- 
vate conversation. Having followed her from 
the room after she had kissed her daughter, 
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who sate flushed but passive, I abruptly asked 
her— 

" Where is Sir Jacob Golding ?" 

" I am sure I don't know," she answered, 
again applying her handkerchief to her eyes. 

" But you have seen him to-day," I added, 
assuming the truth of my suspicion. 

" Yes," she admitted, " I have seen him, but 
not at his house, He brought me the letter for 
Rhoda to Brompton, where I am staying with 
my friends from Boulogne. He cried a great 
deal at being obliged to take harsh measures with 
my daughter, remembering the friendship he had 
had for her father," and here she burst out — 
" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! of all dreadful things, for 
a woman to be left alone in the world !" 

" And to be persecuted like your innocent 
child, madam," I rejoined, smoothing down my 
wrath as well as I could, both against this un. 
natural woman and that old gourmand hypo- 
crite Sir Jacob ; " but, of course, you know where 
your grandson is?" 

" I am sure, I don't know," she repeated, in 
the same puerile tone. " Of all things, I hate 
to be asked questions I can't answer." 

N 3 
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" Even more than to see Rhoda die," I 
savagely amended. 

" Oh, don't !" she cried ; " pray don't — my 
nerves are so weak. You are all angry with 
me, but I can't help it ; and, of all things dread- 
ful, it is to be accused unjustly. When Rhoda 
married Robert, I never thought it would turn 
out so badly. Certainly, I knew she was in 
love with Mr. Vavasour ; but who would ever 
have thought that he would have grown so rich 
and the other so poor ? And now about the 
child, you know. Well, his mother can't 
afford to keep him, and his father, as I told 
her upstairs, has gone to Australia." 

"To Australia!" I exclaimed, my astonish- 
ment getting the better even of my disgust. 

M Yes," she added, drying her eyes as if her 
vindication were perfect ; " and as he has em- 
powered Sir Jacob to take possession of his 
child, he, the grandfather, offers Rhoda two 
pounds a week for her own board and main- 
tenance. I told her that she would find all this 
in the letter I brought, only you saw she would 
not read it, and I never said that i" believed the 
horrid calumnies against her." 
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" Good heavens !" I involuntarily exclaimed, 
" two pounds a week ! — Gone to Australia !" 

" Yes, it's all very terrible," resumed my in- 
formant, and beginning to cry again, "I'm sure I 
never thought to see the day when my daughter, 
once a rich heiress, should take the bread of 
charity from Sir Jacob Golding, who was only a 
clerk in her father's counting-house." 

" Charity !" I cried, " infamy, you mean. 
How dare her husband, or his father, or any of 
you to " 

" But what can I do ?" she asked, taking 
advantage of my excitement, which forbade my 
proceeding ; and then came the indirect con- 
fession of her share in this unnatural and in- 
credible bargain. It was she who had allured 
the child from the nurse, and had delivered him 
into the hands of his mother's enemies. " What 
could I do ?" she cried ; " it's such a dreadful 
thing to be poor. Of all things in the world, 
it is frightful to want money." 

And so, no doubt, she had " got it." Yes, 
Rhoda's mother had got it, and her husband 
had got it, and the bond was signed with her 
honour, and sealed with her life by these her 
nearest and dearest. 
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Abruptly 1 turned away and left this weak 
and wicked woman to find her way out of my 
house as she could. I stopped with my hand 
on the door-lock of the drawing-room where 
Rhoda was, to collect my senses. Was it 
j)ossible ? Then came disjointed scraps of 
Vavasour's unholy talk ringing in my ears — . 
11 A few bank notes, more or less ;" jj" The 
devil's own work " " They would filch her 
honour for money ;" and, over and above all, 
psaled the solemn protest of the inspired 
Word, that " The love of money is the root of 
all evil." 

It was not wonderful that when I saw Rhoda 
a moment afterwards I should take her in my 
arms and weep over her. She looked up at me 
with her dry eyes and tried to smile. Better, 
ten thousand times, to have looked on the bit- 
terest tears ever shed by humanity than on such 
a smile as that. 

And then I fell thinking, with her hot hand 
in mine, how such a daughter could belong to 
such a mother. Who would have thought that 
such an image of clay as the ex-alderman's wife 
could have brought forth Promethean fire? 
What is the real parentage of a being like 
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Rhoda ? Not for a moment that the virtue of 
the alderman's wife, or any other dignitary, is 
to be doubted, but whence comes originally a 
pure intelligence like this, transmitted through 
the flesh ? Is there really such a thing as the 
pre-existence of souls? — Or does all that is 
good emanate immediately from the Father 
of Lights? — Or, is the modern Scotch phi- 
losopher correct when he declares that one 
drop of blood is never lost ? Though dormant 
for ever so many generations, yet at last it re- 
asserts itself, re-producing the same type ? Any- 
how, it was very strange that Rhoda, sweet soul, 
should have sprung from the woman who had 
just insulted her, or from the good citizen who, 
desirous of avoiding all appearance of evil, had 
pretended that he was rich to the last (for what 
evil is there like poverty?) and had thereby 
married his daughter to the son of his old 
friend just before he turned to the wall and 
died. 

So far Sir Jacob might have had cause to 
complain, only he had been the first to desire 
the union of his son with the daughter of his 
former patron, and it was not her fault that the 
bridegroom elected for her should have helped 
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to precipitate their marriage in the hope that 
Plutus would concur with Hymen in keeping 
back a few disagreeable money facts from the 
ears of " the Governor." 

As to the bride's untold but unconcealable 
love for another man, — pooh ! pooh ! all girls 
have such fancies, and of course all good women 
learn to love their husbands. Could a man of 
business, like her father, be supposed to weigh 
such a trifle as a daughter's heart against his 
stock or scrip ? Or could a practical woman 
like her mother consider it of the same import- 
ance as the new glass lustre in her drawing- 
room, which is only to be lit on company-days, 
and blown out when the guests are gone ? — Of 
course not. Good, hard, matter-of-fact sterling 
worth is what such excellent parents look for. 
Only as none make such blunders as those who 
think themselves infallible, they sometimes over- 
reach themselves, and drop the puppet out of 
their hands into the pit. Then comes the diffi- 
culty from but a bottomless abyss for Chloe to 
honour father and mother, who have shortened 
her days in the pleasant land. Well, the strength 
of the law is sin, and if we only love those who 
love us, what merit is there ? 
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The sight of Rhoda during that long, dull 
day was not a wholesome stimulant to my 
thoughts. It begot strange wild fancies, and 
many a doubt of the world's conventional creed 
concerning women. I began to dream of the 
merits of divorce. In those days, the solution 
of domestic difficulty was not so easy as now. 

But the sword, sharp enough to cleave 
asunder the knot tied by the church, was not 
in Rhoda's hand. It had entered her heart. 
Even had she possessed the power to use it, 
would she have had the will ? The answer came 
that night, and it was a rebuke to my impatience. 

A stormy night outside it was. But, within 
my home, a calm more fearful than the storm. 
Midnight came, and still no Vavasour. But 
could he ride through such weather ? 

Yes, he would have gone through fire and 
water to serve Rhoda, but he would not have 
risked the life of her child in such tempestuous 
elements. At last, when the clock had struck 
twelve, I ventured to urge the necessity of rest. 

" Remember, darling, he could not bring him 
such a night as this. Compose yourself till the 
morning." 

Reluctantly she allowed me to lead her to a 
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small inner room I had caused to be prepared 
for her within mine. 

Presently, as the storm abated, but the rain 
continued, she consented to lie down ; and then, 
hoping that nature would come to her aid in 
superseding her long agonizing watch by sleep, 
the great restorer, I left her for the first time 
during twelve long weary hours. But I could 
not rest, myself. One o'clock struck. Two. 
Three. The dawn of another day had come, 
and the night lajnp glimmered faintly. Then 
I thought I heard a noise. I sate up and listened, 
and again it came. I listened at the door of 
the small inner room where Rhoda was, and 
feeling rather than hearing that intangible sound 
of life in its anguish which forbids rest, I gently 
turned the handle of the door. And there sate 
Rhoda by the side of her bed, looking at a 
child's shoe. 

She held it in her hands, and, after turning it 
round so as to re -produce the vivacity once 
upon a time imparted to it by the little foot it 
clothed she, pressed it to her lips and passion- 
ately kissed it. 

Seated there, in her white night gown, with 
her head all covered with short curling locks, she 
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looked so young — yet this was a woman tried 
almost beyond the power of woman to endure. 

Scarcely knowing whether I was doing right 
or wrong, I came forward and stood by her 
side. She looked up, hid the little shoe between 
both her hands, and smiled in the same sad 
fitful way she had done the day before. 

" He mill come back, Rhoda," I said. " God 
is just, and you are true. Why, therefore, 
should you fear ?" 

She looked wistfully into my face, and then 
unclasping her fingers, gazed once more on the 
treasure they had sought to conceal. 

This time the sight of it did her good, for it 
wrung tears from her eyes. Saviour of the 
weak ! How glad I was to see her cry. First 
only a few drops as if their fountain were nearly 
exhausted and dry, and then more abundantly, 
until this merciful paroxysm of sorrow shook 
her small frame ; and my hair and shoulder 
were wet with her tears, to say nothing of the 
little shoe of which she never let loose her hold. 

At last, the sobs became less frequent, and 
then she said, though at first speaking with 
great difficulty, — 

" His father loved him, too." 
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" And so, darling, he does now/' I answered, 
without the least thought of the truth of my 
saying. 

" Yes," she answered, meekly, " my heart 
tells me he does ;" and then, after sitting think- 
ing for a minute, with her eyes still 6xed on 
the shoe, and stifling one large heart-sob, she 
turned to me with wild eagerness. 

" I am so wicked. Don't believe what I 
said when I spoke against my husband. Indeed, 
indeed, he meant to be good and kind. To 
think of him on the sea such a night as this !" 

" But a storm on land betokens calm at sea," 
I answered, falling back in my perplexity on an 
ignorant common-place. 

" And alone with the sky and sea, he will 
think of us," she went on, as if in her simple 
faith believing my assertion, and yet bent on 
self-torture. " Perhaps he is thinking of us — 
now — at this very moment — just when I have 
been base, and wicked, and said things " 

She did not add " false," for her true tongue 
refused utterance ; but she went on as if in 
extenuation, this time, of her woman's weakness 
of exceeding forgiveness. 

" Yes, he loved us. Oh ! you should have 
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seen him when he first held baby in his strong 
arms, and when our boy first walked across the 
room in these very shoes. But then I was such 
a poor silly little thing, you know, and — I had 
tried him so much before our marriage." 

She stopped, and blushed scarlet. I knew 
she was thinking of her first love for Vavasour, 
and that the confession of that morning came 
painfully struggling through her head and heart. 
She laid one hand on her brow as if to still its 
throbbing, and the other pressed her child's 
shoe more tightly than ever. At last, she said, 

11 1 wonder if Robert would let me go to 
him ? I would work out my passage to join 
him, and labour hard in the new land when I 
—we — baby and I you know — had reached 
there. We should be so happy." 

I looked at her, and believed that, slight and 
delicate as she was, she could have borne every 
hardship for the sake of holy love. But was 
this the woman who, a few hours before, 'I 
wanted to divorce from her husband ? Perhaps 
the self-reproach consequent on the confession 
of having once loved Vavasour, which was wrung 
from the preceding day's agony, stimulated her 
to this desire of atonement. If I ever had a 
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doubt of the power of a woman's duty to over- 
come a sentiment opposed to it, it was set at 
rest now, when Rhoda, like a child, crept closer 
to my side, and in a clear whisper asked, — 

" You heard what I said, about that long 
time ago ?" 

I nodded my head. 

" I remember, too," she added, " but it was 
all like a dream till I cried ; I want to tell Va- 
vasour now, but how can I ? that I never did 
love him after I was married I And then she 
asked quite simply. " Do all women who are 
not wicked love their husbands ?" adding, " I 
think they must when they have children, and 
their husbands are poor for their sakes." 

And so this was the view she took, still 
blaming herself for her husband's poverty, and 
all the evils ensuing from it. She never thought 
of him as selfish, wicked, vain, and false. She 
only remembered him as the father of her childi 
and reckoned her own involuntary admission of 
a virgin love for another, long since cast out, 
as a sin heavier than the whole burthen of her 
husband's wickedness under which she was now 
moaning by the side of her solitary couch. 

My own spirit had been faithless during the 
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day, but now, with another morn, rose other 
thoughts. Angels were in my house, and whis- 
pered, " The unbelieving husband shall be saved 
by the righteous wife/ 9 and I said aloud, 
" Rhoda, you will still be happy." 

" Ah," she cried, her soul still travelling after 
her husband ; " here, or in Australia ?" 

" I cannot tell," I answered ; and just then a 
bright ray from the east shot into the room, and 
dazzled poor Rhoda's tearful eyes, causing her 
to shut their swollen lids as if in pain. I looked 
at her face, now white as death, and her thin 
hands still clasping the child's shoe, and I 
thought that death, beginning at the heart, may 
be the entrance to a life where Light is Love. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FAITH VERSUS MALICE. 

To my astonishment, Rhoda appeared at break- 
fast. It was not her custom to come downstairs 
so early since her illness, and, in spite of all my 
precautions in keeping the house quiet, after in- 
ducing her to lie down at sunrise, she had evi- 
dently not slept, although her eyes had regained 
too much of their fatal brilliance, in fearful 
contrast to her pale cheeks. It was exquisitely 
painful to hear how she tried occasionally to 
speak of ordinary topics, while I could see that 
her mind was far away. Unconsciously she was 
always looking towards the window, and she 
started visibly at every sound in the street. 

Presently, when we went into the drawing- 
room, she caught sight of the brown paper parcel 
brought by Vavasour, yesterday. It had been 
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left on the table, forgotten by everybody, not 
unhappily excepting myself, although self-re, 
proach was now too late, for Rhoda went up to 
it, and looked at the cover and superscription. 
Then, with a heavy sigh, she said — 

" If my book had been worth anything !" 

"• But money's worth is not the only test of 
merit I" I cried, not affecting to misunderstand 
her ; and then I talked of many a heaven-born 
soul, long unappreciated, of Charlotte Bronte, 
and how her wondrous patience, faith, and 
energy were just then beginning to conquer : — 
albeit, nothing crushes genius so fatally as 
doubt. 

"Yes," faintly answered Rhoda; "but she 
has not husband or child. The desire for Fame 
may survive disappointment — but love ? A.nd 
I am sure," she added very meekly, " I am no 
genius." 

Presently, she went to the room where her 
child's cot still stood, the coverlet turned down 
ready for his use, and his night-clothes placed 
on the pillow which had been daintily fringed 
with lace by his mother's hand — lace off one of 
her own old dresses. 

Not liking to leave her alone in her present 
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mood, I ventured to follow ; but, when I found 
her quietly taking out his little clothes from a 
drawer, and putting them together as if for 
packing, I turned away, glad that she had 
not seen nor heard me, and stole downstairs 
again. 

But my steps quickened when I caught sight 
of Vavasour through the open doorway of the 
drawing-room. 

Alas ! he was alone ; evidently tired by some 
long journey and depressed by its unsuccessful 
issue. 

" What shall we do 1" I cried ; " how tell 
her that you have not found him ?" 

Then he told me that he had been travelling 
ever since he left us yesterday : first to Sir Jacob 
Golding's counting - house, where the clerks 
seemed in confusion, but could only tell him 
that Sir Jacob was somewhere out of London ; 
then to his villa at Richmond, where the ser- 
vants were carousing in the drawing-room, cer- 
tain that their master was not likely to return 
and find them there. Afterwards to Sir Jacob's 
house in London, and there he rushed past the 
female Cerberus (who had once given evidence 
against him) into the dining-room, in the hope 
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that something — some card, or letter — 
would tell him where next to direct his 
steps. 

The first thing that met his eyes there, was 
the picture of Sir Jacob's son ; the identical 
one, Vavasour declared, which had been left on 
the bare walls of his wife's home after the exe- 
cution had cleared the house. This was a sig- 
nificant fact, and Vavasour dwelt upon it as 
showing collusion in this bad work between the 
father and the son against her. But on the 
table of that room was the address of which 
Vavasour stood in need — c Sir Jacob Golding, 
Sandgate.' It was enough. At least, he thought 
so ; and, giving one glance of hatred at the man 
looking down upon him from the wall, the man 
who had stolen from him his one pet lamb, and 
was now murdering her, he started forthwith to 
Sandgate. He did not reach there until late in 
the evening ; but he never thought of rest till 
he had visited every house where the city knight 
would probably take refuge, and cross-questioned 
everybody — unavailingly . 

Then he went on to Folkestone, and flew 
from one hotel to the other with the like 
success. 

vol. i. o 
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At last, he fancied he had gained some clue 
which led him to a village ten miles inland. 
There he waited during the short remainder of 
the night, but only to find out his mistake. 
Then there was nothing to do but to return to 
London for fresh means to prosecute his search ; 
and now he sate before me, looking very tired 
and miserable indeed, echoing — " What shall 
we do?" 

I had intended to speed his departure, so that 
Rhoda should not know of his coming back 
alone, but the mother's instinct was too strong 
for me to do so. She must have glided after 
me into the room, unobserved ; for, as Vavasour 
finished his rapid explanation, and was sitting 
in momentary exhaustion, we were startled by a 
deep sigh, or rather moan, and there — when we 
looked round — was Rhoda, crouching down in 
the furthest corner of the room, near a table on 
which a vase of flowers scattered the leaves from 
its blossoms, so strongly did it shake beneath 
her light touch. 

In an instant, Vavasour had gone up to her, 
and taken her hand between his. She looked 
up with unutterable woe into his face so soft- 
ened by love and kindness towards her, and 
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then he tried to smile and speak cheer- 
fully,— 

"Never mind, Rhoda, dear," (she did not 
heed the word, it came so naturally), "never 
mind ; I shall be sure to find your boy to-day. 
Only keep heart — for his sake." 

" They will never let you have him," she 
fiercely exclaimed. "They are unholy — un- 
just." 

" Then their cause is untenable," said Vava- 
sour, soothingly. Could I hear aright ? Va- 
vasour proclaiming that holy right is might ! 

" I wish I was dead !" she called aloud in 
agony. " Oh, this pain — why don't I die ?" 

"Because," he answered, "you have some 
work to do on earth, Rhoda." 

" Work ?" she cried, wildly, while no tears 
came to her aid, though they shone in his eyes 
as they looked down mournfully upon her. 

" Yes, dear," he said, quietly, " there is work 
for you to do in some appointed time — the work 
of a good woman." 

And this was Vavasour, who had sworn that 
there was none on earth he cared to do, he so 
brave and strong ! 

Was Rhoda, the first beloved of his young 

o 2 
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heart, doing her work now ! In the midst of 
the storm and whirlwind of her soul was there 
a still small voice which spoke peace to the 
spirit of the man who ought to have been her 
husband ? 

They seemed to have changed characters for 
the moment. 

" No," she passionately exclaimed; "there is 
nothing for me to do. Who cares ? Even my 
boy — my darling — will be taught that his mo- 
ther was useless and vile. He will never know 
how I loved him." 

" But God does/' said Vavasour, timidly, as if 
unaccustomed to the name, like a prodigal son 
who has forgotten to say " Father." 

It calmed her for a moment. She looked up 
like a questioning child. He smoothed her hair, 
and seated her in a low devotional chair, while 
he stood before her, tall and beautiful, still hold- 
ing one of her hands in his. 

" You taught me, Rhoda/' he said, " that 
there is One, who never lets us suffer in vain. 
Since those days, I have suffered much — " (he 
looked at her as much as to say, ' through you/ 
and faltered) — " but I have often laid your words 
to my heart ; they spoke softly to my troubled 
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spirit, and gently rebuked me. Do not you 
teach me now to doubt ; — you — sister — who 
once inpired me with a better faith than any I 
have since found." 

She laid her other hand tremblingly on his 
arm, and shook her head mournfully. 

" But I did not then know what it was 
to be forsaken — alone — my child stolen from 
me!" 

A dark cloud overspread Vavasour's face, and 
a look like revenge glittered in his eyes. It was 
well she did not see it. 

" It is hard to bear," he answered, in a harsh 
and altered tone. " Yes, Rhoda, you were loved 
in those days." 

He seemed to clutch her hand as he spoke, 
for she suddenly drew it away as if in pain — 
and then she cried out vehemently — 
" And now — I tell you, now," — 
Vavasour started. Then she went on — 
"Yes — I know wherever he is, on sea or 
land, he thinks of me — his wife. It is not 
possible — O my God — it is not possible, 
whatever the malice of man can do, for 
those whom Thou hast joined to be put 
asunder." 
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There was a pause. Vavasour stood rebuked, 
and so was I, for what became of all my unhal- 
lowed meditations on divorce in presence of faith 
like that ! 

Rhoda looked like one inspired, her spirit 
going out from our presence to seek and find 
her husband. 

Strange lights and shadows quivered over the 
face of Vavasour as he gazed at her. Love 
conquered. Pure love, of which " though many 
talk, few have seen or felt." Love, purified 
from passion, self-sacrificing, and without a hope 
of return, or reward. 

"Rhoda," he said in a constrained voice, 
" Rhoda ! When I have found your child, and 
brought him back to comfort you, I will seek 
your husband, even at the other end of the 
world." 

" Ah ! You ! Heaven be praised. How 
good you are ! Brother !" And she caught his 
hand to her lips and kissed it. He stood irre- 
solute, as if he could not speak, and blushing 
like a girl, with the hand she had kissed thrust 
within his breast as if it were wounded. 

And then she sank down on her knees before 
him — 
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" Ah, Vavasour 1 Thank you, in his name, 
for all you have done. I can't think clearly 
now, but I know quite well how good you were 
to him before be went — he went away. The 
money you lent him — gave him — how it 
saved him from prison. Oh, Heaven bless you, 
Vavasour, and make you very happy !" 

Gently and reverently he lifted her up 
from the ground, and said with painful 
composure as he looked at her, supported 
by his arm, — 

" All that I have is your's, Rhoda ; and you 
love him." 

And, in another moment, he had gone. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CONSERVATIVE M.P. AND THE CHARLATANE. 

No sleep. No rest. Another miserable night 
had past. Rhoda had retired quietly at mid- 
night to the little room within mine, but not 
even to find the relief of tears through the long 
hours of her agonizing watch. I never now can 
thoroughly sympathize with grief which can seek 
and find the blessed oblivion of sleep, or relief in 
tears. Never since such a time as that when I 
stood awe-stricken before a young heart breaking, 
without even the momentary relief of forgetful- 
ness or a single tear. It smote me, too, to wit- 
ness the unnatural docility of this extreme suffer- 
ing. All outward excitement had ceased, and 
Rhoda did everything she was bid, even to lying 
down on her bed at midnight. 

I would rather she had struggled, or 
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stormed, — anything but this mechanical obe- 
dience. 

She could not live, surely, with her frail ex- 
hausted body, under this state of excitement? 
And yet she — It — could not die. I knew then 
what Descartes meant when he said, "7/ I am 
not these hands, these feet, this corporeal 
frame — I am something apart, — enclosed, — but 
separable." 

No; Rhoda could not pass away from me 
then and there ; — she would have come back 
from another world while this contained her 
child. 

Doctor F. had called during the evening, but 
declared that the case was beyond the reach of 
any medicine. " I dare not give her opiates," 
he said, " they would either excite her afresh, 
or, by completely overpowering her brain, ex- 
tinguish at once the fearful vitality on which 
alone her worn-out body is dependent." 

I now knew why it had been so difficult to 
revive Rhoda after her fainting-fits. But all I 
could say was — " So young I" 

"Ah, poor child !" said the Doctor, taking a 
most vigorous pinch of snuff. " Many at her age 
are only just entering life, thinking of nothing 
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but amusement, and parties, and so on, and 
here is she, a wreck cast aside on the 
shore." 

" So loving," I sobbed, " so talented, so 
good." 

Just then, the sounds of festivity penetrated 
the walls from the adjoining house. Music and 
dancing ! Gaiety ! Hope ! And here, in 
mine, was nothing but death kept at bay 
by grief. 

At last, the Doctor said — " If this sort of 
thing go on till morning I may have a plan 
to propose, but it is one I will not before 
taking professional counsel." And then he went 
away, leaving me too much scared to think 
much of what he meant. 

And so another day had come. 

Mr. Brandon called early. He came with 
some message from my husband, — who was 
abroad at the time, — and, therefore, I went into 
the library to see him, though denied to other 
visitors. He seemed concerned to hear of Mrs. 
Maitland's " renewed indisposition," as I called 
it, but shook his head with grave disap- 
probation of her " wilful disregard of all 
propriety." 
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I was just about warmly to defend my injured 
friend, when Doctor F. came bustling in. Hear- 
ing that Rhoda was still unable to sleep, that 
in fact she was suffering a waking death, 
he suddenly jerked out the proposal — "Mes- 
merism." 

" My dear Sir/' exclaimed Mr. Brandon, 
turning solemnly round, " you surely would 
never consent to go out of your proper routine 
for such jugglery as that !" 

" Routine is not always virtue," said the 
Doctor, so snappishly, that Mr. Brandon drew 
back, " but the power of will is." 

" Of course, you know your own profession 
best," said Mr. Brandon with a lofty wave of 
his hand, on which gleamed a superb diamond, 
" but to what charlatan would you entrust your 
reputation ?" 

" To none," said Doctor F., " only to a pure 
and good woman." 

At this moment, the door opened, and there 
entered Aurelie Duprez, the beautiful stranger I 
had seen at Lady Soffley's. I was so much 
surprised that I did not observe Doctor F. had 
gone away to his patient, but mechanically re- 
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sponded to the graceful but haughty bow with 
which the young Jewess approached me. 

When I looked round to offer her a seat, 
I started with fresh astonishment, for Mr. 
Brandon, that calm, composed, middle-aged 
gentleman had risen from the easy chair he 
had occupied and was close behind me, gazing 
with a perplexed curiosity, which seemed to 
transform him, on Aurelie. 

Curiosity I it was something more extraor- 
dinary and incomprehensible than that, for it 
not only overcame his sense of " propriety," but 
made him oblivious of my presence. He pushed 
past me, and looking close at the stranger, 
asked — 

" Who are you ?" 

She recoiled a pace or two ; and, drawing 
herself up to her full height, said — 

" Why do you inquire ?" 

" What are you ?" he exclaimed again, as if 
unconscious of the offence he gave. 

" An actress, sir," she answered, looking at 
him steadfastly ; " a Jewess, a Charlatane, if you 
will," and bowing, she passed him and gained 
the seat I had placed for her. 

He turned, too, as she moved, as if irresistibly 
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attracted, never taking his eyes from her face. 
What could it be ? Had the magic, or what- 
ever it was, already began ? But no, Aurelie 
was calm and indifferent ; perhaps a slight degree 
paler than before, but sitting with her eyes cast 
down, in some far away thought. 

At last, — I say " at last," — for it was one of 
those minutes momentous as years, Mr. Bran- 
don turned to me and laughed. This, too, was 
strange, for Mr. Brandon so seldom laughed, 
that I don't think I had ever heard the sound 
before. It was that, perhaps, which changed 
his voice, as he said — 

" Really, I beg your pardon, but this young 
lady bears a strong likeness to — to an old friend 
of mine," and he inclined his head towards 
Aurelie as if to include her also in the apology, 
but without venturing to look at her. 

" Mademoiselle Duprez," I said, as a sort of 
common-place introduction, " is known to your 
daughter, sir." 

He started violently. 

" Ah ! " he said, in short, eager accents, 
" known, you say — my daughter ?" 

His unusual disturbance upset my own equa- 
nimity, but making another effort to " keep 
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up appearances," as he had so often talked 
about, I continued — 

" Yes ; Lady Soffley introduced me to her." 

" Oh, Lady Soffley !" he repeated, in an 
absent tone ; and, as if the name were unfami- 
liar to him, " Lady Soffiey !" 

" She is very kind to me," said the soft voice 
of Aurelie, with its slight accent. 

Again he started. 

" Kind to you /" he cried. " She dare not 
be!" 

"Yes, sir," she answered, almost fiereely; 
" there are a few people, even in your world, 
who know that an actress ought to be pro- 
tected against personal insult, until she has 
done something to merit it." 

"Good heaven!" he said, thickly, "I never 
meant to insult you, mademoiselle " 

He stopped as if forgetting the name. 

" Duprez," I suggested. 

" Ha, Duprez," he reiterated, and then he took 
my hand to say good bye, but his was burn- 
ing hot, and trembled. He bowed without 
looking up at Aurelie, and thus this strange 
interview ended. Perhaps mademoiselle did 
not think it so strange as I did, because she 
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could not know as I did the conventional good 
breeding of a respectable elderly Englishman, 
husband, and father, member of parliament, 
county magistrate, chairman, and director of 
bond fide companies and charities, and a high 
churchman of conservative principles, to say no- 
thing of being father-in-law to a rich baronet. 

Of course, it could not be expected that a 
continental " Charlatane" should properly un- 
derstand these dignities, and so she soon seemed 
to forget that a grey- haired gentleman had in- 
sulted her. 

In fact, she seemed to forget everything but 
human misery, when at last, through the tact 
of Doctor F., she was introduced to Rhoda in 
the little room within my bedchamber. But I 
think the good Doctor's tact of preparation was 
thrown away, for Rhoda, lying on the sofa, 
motionless, with her large eyes burning in 
the depths of their cavernous circles, did not 
seem to heed; what he said as Aurelie entered 
the room. 

For an instant, she raised her head, and then 
she lay looking as though listening to, or seeing, 
something, beyond the narrow boundary of her 
chamber. Her lips were parched, and a 
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bright red spot burnt on either cheek. She 
looked years older than a week ago. 

Aurelie stood a little out of sight after the 
first glimpse of the patient ; and, when I turned 
in awe and wonder towards her, I saw that her 
hands were clasped together reverently, and that 
large tears were dropping, one by one, from 
under her long black eyelashes. I looked 
doubtfully towards Doctor F. In the magician 
he had introduced, I could perceive nothing just 
then but a beautiful pale girl weeping at the 
sight of sorrow. 

But presently we had somehow changed places, 
and she it was who stood by the side of my 
stricken friend. 
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" In the truth of its incidents and simplicity of its style, it 
resembles the productions of Miss Edgeworth." — Britannia. 

" We have found a gem in this little book." — Doncaster Gazette. 



In I vol. Bound in Cloth, 5.v. 

THE LAUREL AND THE PALM. 

" A tale simple in style, cleverly-conceived aud well-executed." 
— Morning J'ost. 

" Knowledge of life, variety of character, and lessons of pru- 
dence are displayed in the conduct of the stor/. The style is 
fresh and elegant." — Spectator. 

" A sweet story, sweetly told. Its interest never flags." — £i- 
vtrpool Albion. 
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